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Do you like exciting stories 
with color pictures on every page? 
Just wait till you see the brand new 


Golden Story Books -25¢ each 


O YOU like stories about railroad 
engineers and circus clowns? Do 
you like to read about treasure hunts 


x and wild-west adventures? You'll find 

\ stories about all those things in the 

on wonderful new Golden Story Books. 
.% Each book has 128 pages of exciting 

? stories. And there are color illustrations 


on every page. Here are the first ten 
books: 


1. Herbert’s Zoo and Other Lively Tales 
About a boy who owned a zoo, a turtle who won a 
race, and other funny things and people. 


2. The Magie Wish and Other Johnny and 
Jane Stories—How Johnny and Jane find the lost 
puppy 


3. Christepher Bunny and Other Animal 
Stories—Fourteen stories full of animals that will 
make you laugh. 


4. The Boss of the Barnyard and Other 
Barnyard Stories—Something interesting happens 
in the barnyard all the time. 


5. Train Stories—Four exciting and funny stories 
about railroad engineers and locomotives. 


6. The Stagecoach Robbery—Suppose you were 
riding in a stagecoach and a band of robbers tried to 
steal the satchel of gold. what would you do? This 
book tells what a boy named Steve did. 


7. Walt Disney’s Mystery in Disneyville — 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck go camping and have 
some strange adventures. 


8. Cireus Stories—Four lively stories under the 
big top. 


9. The Penny Puppy and Other Dog Stories 
—All about a fire dog, a watch dog, and two puppies. 


10. Bugs Bunny’s Treasure Hunt—The one and 
only Bugs Bunny hunts for pirate treasure and gets a 
few surprises. 


Note for parents: All the stories in the new 
GoLpeEN Story Books are by leading children’s 
writers. And each book is checked by a distin- 
guished advisory board of American educators. 
Golden Story Books are designed to be read by 
seven to ten-year-olds, and to be read aloud to 
younger children. They are published by Simon 
and Schuster (who also publish Giant, Big, 
Little, and Tiny Golden Books). Price 25¢ each, 
wherever books are sold. 
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Howdy, boys and girls! Here we are with 
a fat pack of stories and puzzles and fun for 
December. How are your own plans for... 
well, you know when? 

Things were going along fine here until 
yesterday afternoon when the penglets came 
home from school in bad shape. Petunia was 





crying and her dress was torn. Peterkin had 
mud all over him and one eye was swelling. 

“Bless my heart and gills!” I cried “What- 
ever has happened now?” 

“We got in a fight,” Peterkin explained. 
“That Bad Bantam started it. He said we 
couldn’t hang up our stockings in the Christ- 
mas play because Santa Claus wouldn’t bring 
presents to fishy penguins and I said that 
I didn’t care and that the Grand Pan Pen- 
guin was bigger and better than Santa Claus 


any day. And pretty soon... well... .” 





“There was fighting and fighting and I’m 
so tired!” Petunia dropped down beside her 
pet lobster and began to cry. “But isn’t the 
Grand Pan Penguin better than Santa Claus?” 

“Silly as sardines,” grunted Lulu. 

“Shut up!” shouted Peterkin. 

“Petunia’s question is silly,” I said. ‘““Which is 
better, Lulu or Uncle Walrus, Peterkin or 
Petunia? You two go take your baths and put 
on your pajamas. Then I'll bring up your 
supper and tell you about the time Santa 
Claus and the Grand Pan Penguin met.” 

So after they had had their supper I told 
them how only last summer when he wasn’t 
very busy, Santa Claus left the North Pole 
with his sleigh and reindeer and the Grand 
Pan Penguin stepped into his frost-and-icicle 
seaplane and left the South Pole. They met 
on a snow-capped mountain in Ecuador. 

“Greetings, greetings,” said Santa Claus, 
“how are all the penguins behaving?” 

“So-so!” said Grand Pan Penguin. “They 
keep me busy. And the boys and girls and 
other northern creatures—how are they?” 
























“Fine!” cried Santa Claus. “They 


get better and better. I've opened C 0 nie n{s 


another toy factory and put on 




























extra reindeer. THE YEARLY VISITOR 


“Glad to hear it. Now will you of | ee cover 
do me a favor? I have a few pen- 

guins living in your territory and PETER PENGUIN TALKING ................ ] 
some pretty good ones. I wonder if 


ROBIN HOOD’S CHRISTMAS 
you'd deliver a few packages for 
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sport article, this time a thrilling 
moment in basketball . . . And all 
your old friends, Giosi, THE 
Merry Mice and the penglets will 
be back again. 
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Hi-de-ho, high and low, for the 
cold and the snow, 

For the frost-spangled stars in the 
sky! 

Hi-de-ho for my reindeer with fleet 
little feet, 

What a fortunate fellow am I! 

For we tear through the air, yes, 
from here straight to there, 

Without ever a jolt or a bump, 

And we pounce on a house just as 
still as a mouse 

Without even a delicate thump! 

While you're safe in your bed, we 
will land overhead, 

But you never will see me because 


I am lucky to be, oh most fortunate 


me! 
Your invisible friend, Santa Claus! 


BarBaRA NOLEN, Literary Editor 


_ Starr ASSOCIATES 
Jane Werner, Charlotte Frankel, George Patrick Pantridge 
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The snow lay deep in Sherwood For- 
est as Robin Hood and Little John 
walked swiftly through the silent woods. 
All about them holly and thorn were 
bent like groups of nuns, or monks in 
robe and cowl, with the weight of their 
white burden. It was cold and crisp and 
clear. 

Robin had been silent for some time, 
and Little John eyed him, slantwise. 

“Thou art weary, Master?”’ 

“Nay,” answered Robin, impatiently. 
“Only in spirit.” 

Then he burst out. “A man should be 
home at Christmas time. Tonight is 
Christmas Eve. It should be a gracious, 
happy time. We should not be skulking 
through white woods. Ours is a good life 
in the spring, with the trees in bud. In 
the summer I would not trade our leafy 
bower for any walls to live within. Aye, 
or in the fall, with nuts upon the ground 
and dancing leaves, and cider in the bar- 
rel. But now, ’tis Christmas. A time to 
have a roof, a hearth, and children’s 
laughter. A time of warmth and cheer, 
of carols and church bells ringing.” 

“You let your men go home, Master.” 
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Robin Boov & 
Ehristmas 


byapttion GARTHWAITE 
KURT WIESE 


‘They are safe enough there,’ Robin 
answered. “The roads are blocked with 
snow, and the sheriff's men too fond of 
their own hearths to venture after them.” 
His voice was bitter. “But I have no 
home. And the price upon my head is 
sore tempting in these hungry times.” 

He would have said more but Little 
John touched his elbow, sniffing like a 
bird deg with the scent of partridge 
upon the wind. 

“Smoke,” he whispered. 

The two men slid between the trees. 
In their white rabbit-skin coats and 
hoods, their feet in wooden clogs, bound 
round with dark-brown strips of woolen 
cloth, they seemed to vanish. On noise- 
less feet, they crept along to where they 
could crouch among the snowy bushes 
and look into a small clearing. Here half 
a dozen men were gathered about a small 
fire, stamping their feet and _ beating 
their arms against their bodies. 

“A plague take Jock for keeping us 
out this night,”’ growled one of them. 

“What was he after, Ned?” 

‘‘He must have missed some prize to 
call us out like this,”’ said another. 
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The man called Ned untied his muf- 
fler, retying it about his ears. ‘““With Sir 
Miles on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
the Lady Margaret will ride out tonight 
with food and money for the poor. Jock 
has a mind to persuade her that none 
are sO poor as we are.” 

“Here comes Jock now,” grumbled 
another. A chorus of curses and ques- 
tions arose. 

Jock came through the woods and 
strode up to the fire. He was half a head 
taller than the rest, a big man with a 
pocked nose, unkempt black beard, and 
sunken, red-lidded eyes. 
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A growl, a taunt, greeted him. 

“Quiet!” he yelped at them. 

He stamped his feet upon the frozen 
ground. “I have need of ye,” he said. 

“Didst thou lose the Lady Margaret?” 
sneered Ned. 

“Aye,” answered Jock, glaring at him. 
‘She is no fool, as I had hoped. Or else 
she had wind of my design.’”’ He glared 
around the circle of faces, but they stared 
steadily back. “In lieu of her lord she 
had six serving men, well-armed.” 

Ned shrugged. ‘“That prize is lost. 
Why call us out?” 

‘Because another plucked the plum. 











“Surprise is worth a dozen men,” said Jock. 


At the foot of the road from her castle, 
Sir Guy of Allenby set upon them with a 
larger force. When I sent ye word to meet 
mé here, the last of the castle men were 
done to death before the lady’s eyes. I 
saw her topple from her horse.” 

“Still, I do not see...” 

“Thou'rt blind. Sir Guy lost half his 
men. He and four others ride this way 
with the food and gold.” 

‘“‘What can we do against five armed 
men?” 

“Surprise is worth a dozen men,” an- 
swered Jock. “We will wait behind the 
big rock that looks like a toad on the 
road through the forest. Ned, you will 
pluck the knight off his horse. He will 
doff his helmet in this bitter cold and 
wrap his head in wool. Hugh, shoot 
down his horse. If his men are riding 
two by two—” 

Robin touched Little John, and the 
two slipped away out of earshot. 

“Shall we shoot them down, or scatter 
them?” asked Little John. 

“Neither,” said Robin Hood, calmly. 
“We will set a thief to catch a thief. We 
will let this cutthroat tinker carry out 
his plans. We'll let him win this gold. 
Then we will scare him off from it. 
"Twill be the biter bit.” 
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Little John slapped his thigh and 
chuckled. 

“Besides,” Robin said, wistfully, “I 
want no blood upon our hands on 
Christmas Eve. Come, we must find this 
Toad Rock and a likely tree.” 

Little John gave Robin a leg up into 
a huge oak across the road from the 
Toad Rock. He jumped high into the 
air, caught a limb, and hauled himself 
up. The two men blended into the wet 
black limbs and snowy branches, so that 
it would take a keen eye to find them. 

“High time,” whispered Little John. 
He pointed down the road and Robin 
could see a small cavalcade winding 
through the wood. In front rode a knight 
in chain mail, his spear aloft. Behind 
him rode his four men-at-arms, guarding 
a white donkey, led by a page in scarlet. 
The boy’s head was bent, and he stum- 
bled as he walked. A shapeless mass upon 
the donkey’s back swayed with the mo- 
tion of the animal. 

Robin and Little John watched as the 
tinker and his men hid themselves be- 
hind Toad Rock below. Little John had 
his bow strung and his quiver of arrows 
pulled around under his armpit. Robin 
did the same. Both men loosened their 
daggers in their belts. 
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Robin leaned close to Little John. 
“Shout and shoot like ten men,” he whis- 
pered, his blue eyes merry. 

Little John nodded and braced him- 
self more firmly in the crotch of the tree. 

The sun had gone down but a ghostly 
twilight still lingered. Here and there 
in the darkening sky a star glittered 
frostily. 

As the crunch of horse’s hoofs and the 
jingling of harness and mail came closer, 
the tinkers below nocked their arrows 
and moved closer to the road. Without 
warning, bow strings twanged. Sir Guy 
pitched headlong from his horse, as the 
beast gave a shrill scream. There was 
a moment of wild confusion. ‘The white 
donkey fell to her knees, an arrow in her 
shoulder. The shapeless sack on her back 
slid to the ground. The donkey strug- 
gled to her feet and .bolted into the 
woods. One serving man was thrown 
from his horse, another snatched him up 
behind him. The armed men turned 
their horses, bending low over their 
necks to avoid the shower of arrows that 
followed them, and galloped down the 
road. 

The page boy had dragged the sack 
over against the Toad Rock. He armed 
himself with a fallen limb, and stood 
guard over it. 

The tinkers came out from the rock, 
crowing and chortling over the success 
of their surprise. 

‘Jock, shall I pick off this scarlet pop- 
injay who thinks he can hold the gold 
with a stick of wood?” called one. 

Another tinker slipped up in back of 
the boy and pinned his arms behind him 
with a neat twist. 

“Shall I slit his throat?’ he asked, 
little knowing that Robin Hood’s arrow 
was pointed at ‘his head. 
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“Not yet,” answered Jock o’ the 
Tinkers. ‘‘First I would see what we have 
here. We may need to make him talk.” 

He bent down and cut the rope that 
bound the mouth of the sack. 

“By the rood!” he shouted. “This is 
no gold. It is a woman. "Tis the Lady 
Margaret!” 

The page struggled, but a sharp kick 
in the heel stilled him. 

Jock o’ the Tinkers pulled the sack 
away, jerking the lady to her feet. Her 
wrists were tied together and a rough 
gag had been stuffed in her mouth. Jock 
loosened the gag, but left her hands tied. 


(Continued on page 47.) 








“Where is the gold?” he shouted. 
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and so they up and follow if 

always green indoors, on Christmas Ove. 
Pad that is why each house 

is blessed 
where holly sprigs are seen, 
because the fairies 

still ave there 
beneath the red and green. 








and new and weatherprouj. 
And even under winter skies 
the berries burn so bright 
they look like 

little fairy lamps, 
with bulbs of crimson light. 
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It was Tuesday 
afternoon, and 


Thursday was the 


NTA CLAUS KNOWS 


A BILLY AND FATS STORY 


— on 
















principal’s _ office 
right after school. 


Everybody _ stared 











last day of school 
before the Christ- 
mas holidays. Billy 
scowled at the paper on his desk. So far, 
all its said was: 


+ Other —fandea 


This was Miss Dowd’s idea of some- 
thing to write about, not Billy’s. He 
stared at the ceiling, and wished there 
would be a fire drill or, better still, a 
real fire. 

A little girl from the second grade 
scuttled in and laid a note on Miss 
Dowd’s desk and scuttled out again. Miss 
Dowd read the note and said 
Martin.” 


“Bruce 
Billy never really got used to 
hearing Fats called Bruce. Neither did 
Fats. He jumped and then went up to 
the desk. Miss Dowd said something to 
him in a low voice. His face got red and 
he went back to his seat and pretended 
to be writing very hard. 

Billy didn’t hear what Miss Dowd 
said, but Jack Berger, in the front row, 
heard, so pretty soon everybody in the 
room knew. Fats was to report to the 
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at Fats, but Fats 
leaned over his 
desk, pretended to 
be reading, and wouldn't look up. 

When the bell rang, Fats walked right 
down the hall to Miss Griswold’s office. 
Billy and a couple of other fellows hung 
around outside, but they couldn’t hear 
a thing. Then Miss Lovejoy, the kinder- 
garten teacher, came along and walked 
into the office, too. Fats’ little brother, 
Bobby, was in kindergarten so Billy be- 
gan to hope that all this was something 
about Bobby, and not about Fats, after 
all. 

The other fellows lost interest and 
went off, but Billy noticed that Miss 
Lovejoy hadn't quite closed the door. 
He accidentally leaned against it a little 
and the first thing he knew, he was in the 
office, too. Miss Griswold was smiling at 
Fats, so Billy stayed. 

“You know the Christmas entertain- 
ment is to be Thursday afternoon, in 
the auditorium,” she was saying to Fats. 
Well, Billy and Fats knew that, all right. 
‘But the kindergarten children go home 
at noon, so Miss Lovejoy is planning a 
special party in the morning just for 
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them. Now, one of the parents has given 
the school this perfectly beautiful .. . 
here it.is.’” She reached into a big box, 
and pulled out a Santa Claus suit, and 
held it up. It was bright red, with real 
fur trimmings. Billy could see that there 
was a cap and a set of whiskers, and even 
boots to go with it. 

‘Isn't that lovely?” she said to Fats. 
“The minute I saw it, I thought of you. 
I'm sure it will fit just perfectly.” She 
held it up to him. “There now,” she said 
to Miss Lovejoy. “Won't he make a 
splendid Santa Claus for your party?” 

“Oh boy,” said Billy. ““He won’t even 
need any stuflings.’”’ Fats gave him a 
dirty look. 

“You won't have to do much,” Miss 
Lovejoy explained to Fats. “Just hand 
out the candy and presents. I'll have 
everything all ready. And these little 
verses I have written won't take you long 
to memorize, I’m sure.” 

She held out a sheet of. paper, but 
Fats put his hands behind his back. 

“No, thanks,” he mumbled. “I 
wouldn’t be any good at it, honest I 
wouldn't. Anyway, I -wouldn’t fool those 
kindergarten kids for a minute. My kid 
brother is in kindergarten, and those 
kids are all over our house half the time. 
They all know me, honest they do.” He 
looked desperately at Billy. “You tell 
them,” he said. “I wouldn’t be any good 
at it, would [?”’ 

“Sure you would,” said Billy sooth- 
ingly. He took the paper from Miss 
Lovejoy. 
I'll help him with it. He'll be fine, don’t 
you worry.” 

“Of course he will,” beamed Miss 
Lovejoy. 

“Sure, sure,” said Billy, getting Fats 
by the arm and steering him toward 
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“He can learn this all right. 


the door. “Well, we better go now, and 
get right to work on this.” 

‘A fine friend you turned out to be,” 
said Fats bitterly, when they were out- 
side. “Hey! Where are you going now?” 

“Down to the auditorium. That’s 
where the party’s going to be.” The 
Stage was on a low platform at one end 
of the auditorium, and it was already set 
up for a play one of the upper grades 
was going to give. There was a big fire- 
place made out of cardboard, with an 
imitation red paper fire in it. 

Billy looked it over. “The kids in the 
kindergarten will expect Santa to come 
down the chimney,” he said. ‘‘So I guess 
you better come down the chimney.” 

“I don’t care what they expect!” 











“Oh boy,” said Billy. 











roared Fats. “I won’t do it! Anyway, 
there isn’t any chimney.” 

“Not now there isn’t, but we can fix 
one,” said Billy thoughtfully. He shoved 
Miss Lovejoy’s verses at Fats. “Get to 
work on this. I got to catch Miss Gris- 
wold before she goes.” 

Billy was back in five minutes, wav- 
ing a paper. ‘““What’s that?” asked Fats 
suspiciously. “More verses?”’ 

“It’s an excuse from Miss Griswold 
for both of us to get out of school all 
day tomorrow, that’s what.” 

Fats cheered up a little. “No fooling? 
But what for? The party isn’t tll day 
after tomorrow. 

“Why, we got work to do,” said Billy 
virtuously. “Tomorrow morning we fix 








the fireplace so it looks like you’re com- 
ing down the chimney, and tomorrow 
afternoon we rehearse. Miss Griswold is 
tickled to death to see us taking a real 
interest in giving the kindergarten a 
good time.” 

“Where do you get this we stuff?” 
asked Fats. ‘I do all the work, and you 
get out of school.” 

Miss Dowd didn’t act very pleased the 
next morning when they walked in and 
showed her the note from the principal, 
but there wasn’t anything she could do 
about it. Everybody in the room was 
dying of curiosity, but there wasn’t any- 
thing they could do about it, either. 
Billy and Fats just stuck their noses up 
in the air, and marched out the door. 

It was pretty easy, fixing the fireplace 
on the stage with some black curtains 
they found and a ladder they borrowed 
from the janitor. The hardest part was 
making it take all morning. 

After lunch, Miss Lovejoy came down 
to rehearse Fats. At first, she wanted him 
to come down the chimney with his pack 
on his back, but the cardboard fireplace 
was a tight fit, just for Fats. So they tried 
having Billy drop the bag down after 
him, and it worked fine. 

Then Miss Lovejoy had Fats say the 
verses, and he didn’t forget nearly as 
often as Billy thought he would. But 
she had him work for quite a while on 
the first two lines, where he said, 

‘“Ho-ho! Little children, ho-ho ho-ho! 
I come from the land of ice and snow.” 

The rehearsal was over by two o'clock. 
After Miss Lovejoy left, Billy said 
thoughtfully, “That fireplace is sort of 
wobbly still. I guess it could use a little 
more fixing.” 

They got a couple of hammers and 
every time anybody looked into the 
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auditorium, they did a little hammering 
until the three o'clock bell rang. 

The next morning Billy called for 
Fats about eight o'clock. Fats said he 
didn’t feel so good and maybe he should 
stay home from school. Billy just waited 
around while Fats ate his breakfast and 
then he said to Fats’ mother that he 
didn’t think anybody that ate a dish of 
cereal with two bananas and five pieces 
of buttered toast and two fried eggs was 
sick enough to stay home from school. 
Fats’ mother agreed with him. 

Billy got the costume from Miss Gris- 
wold’s office and borrowed a jar of rub- 
ber cement and a piece of red chalk. 
Then he got Fats dressed in a little dress- 
ing room behind the stage, where there 
was a light and a mirror. Fats kept 
squirming around and saying. “Do I 
have to wear all this stuff? I feel like 
such a dope.” 

Everything fitted fine, even the whisk- 
ers. There was a string to tie them on 
with, but Billy stuck them on with rub- 
ber cement besides so that they wouldn't 
flop around. 

“Ow!” yelled Fats. “That itches.” 

“Shut up and stand still,” said Billy 
unsympathetically. “Do you want this 
stuff in your eyes?’’ He rubbed some red 
chalk on Fats’ nose and on his cheeks 
above the whiskers. Then he backed up 
and looked him over. 

“Golly!” he exclaimed. “You don’t 
have to worry about the kindergarten 
kids recognizing you. Here, take a look!” 
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Fats edged up to the mirror and 
sneaked a look in it. Then he took a 
good, long look. He settled his belt and 
stuck out his chest and stomach. “Not 
bad, not bad,” he admitted.’ 

“You don’t even sound like yourself,” 
said Billy. 

‘“That’s because every time I open my 
mouth, I get it full of whiskers,” growled 
Fats, but he wasn’t really complaining. 
In fact, Billy could hardly drag him 
away from the mirror, in time to come 
down the ladder behind the fireplace 
when the kindergarten got through sing- 
ing “Jingle Bells.” 

There was one bad moment when Fats 
was squeezing out through the fireplace 
opening. The fireplace began to sway 
back and forth, and if Billy hadn’t hung 
onto it from behind, the whole thing 
would have fallen down flat. Then Billy 
dropped the bag of presents down, and 
Fats reached in and got it. 

A little girl squealed, “Ooo, look! 
Santa Claus!” and Fats started right in 
‘“Ho-hoing.” 

Billy sneaked out the back way, and 
around by the corridor and into the 
back of the auditorium. 

Fats was just finishing up the verses, 
and they were certainly going over big 
with the kindergarten. The kids were 
all sitting on the edges of their chairs, 
with their eyes and mouths wide open, 
all except one little boy in the back row. 
He was poking the little boys next to 
him and pulling the hair of the little 
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girl in front of him. Miss Lovejoy, who 
was sitting over at one side, kept looking 
at him and shaking her head, but Billy 
could have told her that that wasn’t go- 
ing to do much good. 

Fats started fishing presents out of the 
bag and calling out names. One little 
girl thought she was supposed to tell 
him what she wanted for Christmas. 
“And don’t forget the ‘doll with open- 
and-shut eyes, that drinks water out of a 
bottle and wets its pants,” she said in a 
high, shrill voice. 
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‘Have you been a good little girl?’ 
Fats asked solemnly. “Been minding 
your mother and eating all your crusts?”’ 

The little girl nodded vigorously. 

‘Fine, fine,”’ said Fats. “I’ll remember 
that.” 

The little boy in the back row was 
still making a big nuisance of himself. 
Fats groped around in the bag for a 
minute and pulled out a present. He 
called, “Johnny Walters!” 

The little boy in the back row walked 
up to the stage. He stuck his hands in 
his pockets, and said in a loud voice, 
“Aw, you're just a fake. There’s no such 
thing as Santa Claus.” 

‘There is, too,” shouted several kids. 

‘There is not!”’ yelled Johnny. “How 
could any old Santa Claus tell if you’ve 
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been good or bad, way up at the North 
Pole?’ He grabbed the present from 
Fats, and started back toward his seat. 
“Johnny Walters!” said Fats, in an 
awful voice. ““You come right back here.”’ 
Johnny stopped in his tracks. All the 
other kids got very quiet. 







Fats pointed his finger at Johnny. “So 
you think Santa Claus doesn’t know 
whether you've been good or bad?” 

“No, he doesn’t,” said Johnny. “How 
could he?” 

‘Santa Claus knows plenty,” said Fats 
in a deep voice. “Santa Claus knows 
plenty about you, Johnny Walters. He 
knows all about the time you took the 
wheels off your sister’s doll carriage to 
put on a scooter. He knows all about the 
time when you poured ink in a goldfish 
bowl. He knows all about the time you 
let the air out of the Rickers’ tires. He 
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even knows who broke the window in 
the Casey’s garage. You thought nobody 
knew that, didn’t you? Well, let me tell 
you, Santa Claus knows. You want to 
hear some more of the things Santa 
Claus knows?” 

“No,” said Johnny in a small voice. 


“Santa Claus knows plenty about you, 
Johnny Walters.” 
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“He knows what you want the most 
for Christmas, too. You want a good 
big sled. Well, he hasn’t made up his 
mind yet. It “all depends on how you 
act between now and Christmas. Now 
you can go back to your seat and think 
that over.” 

After that, everything went as smooth 
as pie. Billy could hardly keep from 
laughing out loud when Bobby Martin, 
Fats’ own little brother, went up to get 
his present. Fats mentioned that Santa 
Claus would be pleased if Bobby never 
went into his big brother’s room and 
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messed up his things any more. Bobby 
promised, solemnly and respectfully. 

Billy just got around behind the stage 
in time to help Fats climb back up the 
chimney. “Wow! 
claimed Billy. ‘ 
about Johnny?” 

‘True? It was my fish bowl he poured 
the ink into! Say, I did all right, didn’t 
I?”’ 

Just then Miss Griswold came up onto 
the stage. 


You were swell!” ex- 
‘Was all that stuff true 


‘I was watching, from near the 
she said. ‘And I just had to come 
around and tell you what a splendid 
performance you gave!” She shook 
hands, first with Fats, then with Billy. 
“T want to thank both of you on behalf 
of Miss Lovejoy and the kindergarten 
children.” 


door,”’ 


the mirror. ““You know, I sort of hate 
to take this stuff off.” 

“Yeah, and it’s only about ten-thirty,” 
said Billy. “Well, back to Christmas 
Customs of Other Lands.” 

Fats groaned. “I don’t suppose Miss 
Dowd would believe it, if we walked 
in at noon and said it took an hour and 
a half to take off the Santa Claus suit.” 

“Say, it might, at that,” said Billy 
thoughtfully. “Do you know anything 
that will dissolve rubber cement?” 


Fats felt his whiskers. ““No, don’t 
you?” he asked in alarm. 
“No,” admitted Billy. “When I was 


sticking them on, I never thought about 
taking them off.”’ 

“Well, start thinking about it now!” 
roared Fats. 


As she left, the principal added, “I'll 
stop by your room and tell Miss Dowd 
that you'll be back as soon as you get 
out of costume.” 


Fats took one last look at himself in 
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Well, kids, you did it! George was buried — = 


under jokes, and it took the penglets a weck 


‘Keep your shirt on, keep your shirt 
on,” said Billy. “If we can’t do it any 
other way, we can always peel them off 
a little at a time. It ought not to take 
more than an hour and a half.” 





TEACHER: If you have twelve cents in one} 
pocket and seven cents in another pocket, 
what will you have? 


LitTLE Boy: Somebody else’s pants on! 
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to dig him out. First thing he said when they Bos: What are you doing: 


found him, Jor: 


though, was “More jokes!” Writing a letter to my little cousin. 
; Bos: But why are you writing it so slowly? 


Visiror: And what will you do, dear, 


you are as big as Mother? 
LitrLe Girt: 


—Barbara Ann Bross 


when Joe: Because my little cousin can’t read fast. 


2 


Go on a diet! 





BiLty’s ‘TEACHER: Billy, will you name five 
animals that live at the North Pole? 
BILLy: 


Bitt: What is a person 
dinner? id 


, JILL: A hostess. 


who has guests for 
Four polar bears and a seal. 
—Pat and Mike K. 


~ No, a cannibal. h— *% icc. 
ph. 
—Susan Miller ow ee w, 


San 




















LITTLE BENNY and the ANGRY FROWN {% 


By OLIVER O'CONNOR BARRETT 








This is the story of Little Benny, 


Who wanted a pony but got a penny, 
So he took the penny straight to town 
To buy himself an Angry Frown. 


He went to the butcher and said, "Mr. Brown, 
Could you sell me an Angry Frown?" 

"| could sell you a sausage or lobster tail, 

But nary a Frown have | for sale." 








Then he went downtown to the bakery. 
"Would you sell me an Angry Frown?" said he. 
The baker smiled and scratched his head. 


"| never use them in bread," he said. 


Next to the hat shop went Little Benny. 

“Will you sell me an Angry Frown for a penny?" 
"An Angry Frown?" the milliner cried. 

"You'll spoil your hat with a Frown inside!" 





He said to the carpenter "Mr. McGowan, 


Could you sell me an Angry Frown?" 
"Sure and beghorra, it is a shame, 
But I've never an Angry Frown to me name." 


Alas, poor Benny was in despair 

As he crossed the wide and sunny Town Square. 
Tears brimmed his eyes till he couldn't see, 

So he walked straight into a little Nut Tree. 


Now this little Nut Tree did not bear 
A silver nutmeg or golden pear, 

But high upon its leafy crown 

There hung a ripe and Angry Frown. 


Our Benny plucked it from its place 
And firmly fixed it on his face. 
Then home he went, quite satisfied, 


Wearing his Angry Frown with pride. 





His mother was waiting at the door, 

Her foot tap-tapping on the floor. 

"That pony you left untied in the butlery 

Has smashed the dishes and swallowed the cutlery!" 


"A pony? A pony?" Benny doubted it. 

"It's just what I've dreamed of!" Benny shouted it. 
"You shall live in the parlor and sleep in my bed, 
And eat candy and ice cream for dinner," he said. 





Benny threw his Frown upon the floor, 

‘Cause it didn't fit him any more. 

Then his mother went out, and with the penny 
Bought cakes and cookies for pony and Benny. 


And soon they were seated around the table. 
The pony, as well as he was able, 

Avoided swallowing fork and knife, 

And seemed to be having the time of his life. 














DISASTER ISLAND — 


By ROBB WHITE 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 





Part ONE 


’ Ben Reade finished lashing down the 
cockpit cover of his sailboat and stood 
back to inspect his work. She was up on 
a padded cradle, with all rigging and 
gear stowed away. The garage she was 
in was made of good, solid concrete with 
a flat roof and strong doors. Ben decided 
that the hurricane wasn’t going to dam- 
age his precious sailboat. Checking his 
knots once more, he finally closed and 
locked the door and started home. 

Everybody in Key West, Florida, was 
getting ready for the coming hurricane. 
People were putting up wooden shutters 
to save their windows and doors, and 
along the wharf they were either dou- 
bling up lines on the boats or hauling 
them out. Big ships were leaving in a 
hurry, and the yachts that couldn’t be 
hauled out were being moored with all 
the anchors and chain aboard. 











A rusty old Ford convertible almost 
ran over Ben as he started across the 
street. He jumped back on the curb as 
the car stopped with a squeal of brakes, 
and Ben’s brother, John, stuck his head 
out. 

“Come on,” John said, backing up. 

Ben went over to the car and scowled 
at his brother. John, because he was al- 
most nineteen, sometimes gave Ben, who 
was thirteen, a good deal of trouble. 

“When are you going to learn how to 
drive this jalopy?’ Ben demanded. 

“Jump in,” John said. “I missed you, 
didn’t I?” 

Ben got in, being careful not to sit 
where the coiled spring had stuck 
through the seat. “You missed me, but 


it wasn’t your fault. What do you think z 


this is, an airplane?” 


John laughed as he started off again, Be 


heading toward the airport. 


“It’s no sailboat, anyway,” he said “‘it “3 


goes where I want it to.” 
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Ben ignored this, for once. “Where 
you going now?” 

“Flying,” John told him. “Want to 
come?” 

“Sure,” Ben said. “I'll fly anywhere as 
long as I've got one foot on the ground.” 

“Ha, ha,” John said drily. Then he 
added, seriously, ‘““The Dry ‘Tortugas 
plane reported a boat of some kind 
around the Marquesas Keys. The pilot 
said it was either anchored there or 
stranded. I’ve got to go and have a look.” 

During summer vacations, week ends, 
or any other time he could find, John 
flew airplanes. This summer he had a 
job with the border patrol, checking 
boats approaching Florida. A lot of re- 
fugees were being smuggled in from 
Cuba, and it was the border patrol’s job 
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to try to stop them before they landed 
on U. S. soil. 

“I could tell you something real in- 
teresting,” Ben remarked. 

“Yeah. What?” his brother drawled. 

“You junior birdmen may not know 
it, but there’s a hurricane coming. You 
know—hurricane? With plenty big wind, 
plenty rain, plenty mess up everything.” 

“Won't get here before this after- 
noon,” John said calmly. “In a plane it 
won't take us an hour to check the Mar- 
quesas and get back.” 

‘Suppose there’s a boat full of people 
out there?” 

“T’ll come back and tell the Coast 
Guard.” ‘Then John laughed. “The Mar- 
quesas Keys are the last place on earth 
I want to be when that hurricane gets 




















here. Brother, those little islands will 
be umpteen feet underwater.” 

John pulled up beside the hangar and 
jumped out. “You coming?” he called 
back to Ben. 

Ben thought for a moment. He was 
strictly a sailboat man and so didn’t like 
airplanes. In the first place, they either 
bored him or scared him stiff. On a trip 
like this John would just fly straight and 
level. That was boring. On other flights 
John had wrung him out with spins, 
loops, slow rolls and all the rest. Or he 
had tried to teach Ben how to fly the 
machine, but Ben couldn’t work up 
much enthusiasm for it. 

On the other hand, Ben thought, the 
boat that had been reported might be 
something interesting. And he didn’t 
have anything else to do, anyway. 

“Okay, zoomie boy,” he agreed. 

Ben got into the bucket seat behind 
his brother and waited as John checked 
the instruments, waggled the tail and 
ailerons, and let the engine warm up. 
There was a hot, unpleasant smell of 
castor oil and varnish which Ben didn’t 
like. He didn’t like the yellow wings, 
either. They weren't sensitive and alive- 
looking like the sails of a boat. 

“Buckled up?” John asked over his 
shoulder. 

“Yep,” Ben said, checking his seat 
belt. “And no monkey shines, do you 
hear? It’s no time for tricks!” 
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John laughed as he pushed the throttle 
forward and started the take-off. 

From the air, Ben could see a solid 
stream of trucks, cars, and boats leaving 
the Key West area. As the plane gained 
altitude, they looked like a flock of ants, 
all going in one direction. 

John circled then and headed out over 
the Gulf. The hot air, so still and close 
on the ground, was rough up here. The 
little plane bucked and swerved, feeling 
sometimes as though the bottom had 
dropped out of it. The way the yellow 
wings flopped around made Ben nervous. 

He gritted his teeth. “So this is what 
you call fun,” he said bitterly to his 
brother. 

“Glad you like it,” John said. 

Ben was surprised to see the Boca 
Grande Keys pass under them less than 
fifteen minutes after the take-off. Soon 
he could see the white and green spots, 
which were the Marquesas Keys, against 
the deep, almost purple, blue of the 
Gulf. They were twenty-five miles from 
Key West, and he remembered that it 
had taken him a whole day to sail out 
here and back. 

In five more minutes they were over 
the Keys, and John was coming down 
in wide circles. Ben’s ears began to pop 
painfully. 

“Hope my ears 
bother you,” he said. 

“Thought the engine was missing on 
one cylinder,” John told him. 

Banking the plane, John. studied the 
little islands. A few palms and green, 
scrubby bushes were surrounded by 
white sandy beaches. 

“There’s the boat,” Ben said, looking 
down at a small boat near one of the 
longest beaches. ‘Looks like nothing but 
a goleta from Cuba.” 


popping doesn’t 
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“Yeah,” John agreed, looking down 
at it. “Is it floating or stranded?”’ 

“I’m pretty sure it’s aground,” re- 
plied Ben. 

“Let’s land and look at her,” John 
said. 

“Let’s don’t, and say we did,” Ben 
argued. “‘Let’s. go home. It’s only a fish- 
ing smack.” | 

“Maybe there’s somebody in it, hiding 
or sick. We ought to find out for sure, 
Ben, because if anyone’s on these islands. 
they'll be in trouble soon.” 

“Is there room for us to land?” 

“What do you think this is, a B-17?” 
John asked scornfully. 

He made an excellent, stall-out land- 
ing on the longest stretch of beach. The 
landing was bumpy and abrupt, but 
John didn’t want to take a chance of 
running off the beach and ending up, 
plane and all, in the Gulf. 

When he cut the motor, a deep silence 
fell on them, so that Ben’s voice sounded 
very loud as he said, ““Hope you can get 
that propeller to go around again when 
we want to leave here.” 

“She'll go,’’ John said, climbing out 
of the cabin and giving the airplane an 
affectionate pat. 

Ben, who was big for a thirteen-year- 
old, pulled his long, rangy frame out of 
the plane, his big hands wrapping 
around the strut. He bumped his head 
on the wing root when he straightened 
up. 

“Flying machines,” he said in disgust. 
“If they aren’t hitting you on the head, 
they're falling down and hitting the 
ground—hard.”’ 

“Sailboats,” John said. “If they aren't 
getting you soaking wet, they're turning 
over and sinking—glub.”’ 

Ben grinned and, as they walked along 
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the beach toward the boat, they contin- 
ued the friendly argument, which had 
been going on for years. 

When they got as close to the boat as 
they could, John yelled, “Ahoy! Hello! 
Como esta!” but there was no answer or 
sign of life. ‘““Think I'll look inside her, 
anyway,” John decided. 

As they stripped down to their shorts, 
Ben said, “I think she just drifted over 
here, John. See, there isn’t any running 
rigging on her. Nor any sails.” 

John agreed, as he waded out and 
climbed aboard. 

Ben was more interested in her hull. 
As usual, he had a pair of underwater 
goggles, which he put on before diving 
down into the crystal-clear water. The 
first thing he saw was the outline of a 











“She’s really jammed down.” 
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large sting ray buried in the sand. When 
he came close to it, it swam slowly away, 
a wet cloud of sand foaming in its wake. 

Ben swam all around the boat, 
and then John helped him climb aboard. 
“Nothing inside,” John said. “Not even 
an owner's paper.” 

“She’s in good shape underneath,” 
Ben told him. “Wish we could get her 
back to Key West, but it’s going to take 
something to float her. She’s really jam- 
med down in the sand.” 

“Don’t worry, the hurricane will float 
her. It’ll pick her up and drop her right 
over Atlanta, Georgia,” John declared. 
“Let's go, Ben,” he added, going to the 
rail. 

“Suits me. But watch your step. I saw 
a sting ray back by the stern. So shove 
your feet along in the sand and you won't 
step down on one of the critters.” 

“Okay,” John agreed. Then he added, 
“Wonder what happened to that tourist 
who stepped on one last year?” 

“Last I heard he was all right, but 
he was in the hospital for over a month. 
Boy, a sting ray is one thing I don’t want 
to tangle with,” Ben said, seriously. 
“They're just as poisonous as snakes.” 

“And hurt worse,” John said, walk- 
ing forward and jumping down into the 
shallow water. When the splash sub- 
sided, Ben looked down. 

John was standing in water about 


chest deep. He was standing perfectly _ 


still, his face turned up toward Ben. 





Slowly, the color drained out of his 
face, the blood ebbing away from under 
the tanned skin. His eyes opened wider 
and wider in horrible surprise. 

““What’s the matter?” Ben asked. 

Then, as though someone had gotten 
the ends of all the muscles in John’s face 
and yanked them hard, his expression 
changed. He gasped, the breath rattling 
in his throat, his lips drawn back and 
bloodless. He squeezed shut his eyes and 
then, from deep inside him came a low 
moan of pain. He started to raise his 
arms, but couldn’t, and he held them out 
instead as he started to fall forward. 

Ben, horrified, started over the rail. 

John’s voice, weak, hoarse, cried, 
“Look out! Sting ray!” 

Ben, not caring, jumped down into 
the water beside his brother. Now he 
could see a pale, spreading area of blood 
down in the water. 

“Help me a little, Ben,” John said, 
the words coming between gasps. 

Ben got his hands under John’s arms 
and lifted him up. Dragging his brother, 
he staggered toward the beach. John 
helped as much as he could, stumbling 
along. On the sand they stopped, John 
sinking down and writhing with pain. 

Ben looked at the wound. A quarter- 
inch of the sting ray’s spine was sticking 
out of John’s leg. It had been driven 
into the fleshy part halfway between his 
ankle and his knee and then been 
broken off from the fish’s whip-like tail. 





“A sting ray is poisonous as a snake, and hurts worse.” 










The plane was 
staggering, 
trying to fly. 


For a second, the two brothers stared 
at each other, each seeing the fear in 
the other’s eyes. 

“We've got to go—quick!”’ John said 
hoarsely, and tried to push himself up, 
his hands ramming down into the sand. 
“Get me in the plane.” 

Every movement was agony to John 
as Ben helped him down the beach and 
then into the plane. When he, at last, 
slumped down into the deep seat, he 
closed his eyes and bit down hard on 
his lower lip to keep from screaming. 

Ben tightened the safety belt around 
him. “Can you make it, John?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“Got to try. Crank her up.” John 
opened his eyes and reached forward 
slowly for the switch. 
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The engine started on the first pull 
and Ben ran under the wing and climbed 
in, closing the door. 

John waited, letting it warm up, the 
prop sending a cloud of sand down the 
beach. 

“You all right?” Ben asked, his mouth 
close to John’s ear. 

“Think so,” John said. “But, after I 
get her off the ground, you'd better be 
ready to fly her. Maybe even land her 
at Key West.” 

“I can manage if you can take her 
off,” Ben said. 

“Here we go.” 

Ben strapped his safety belt tightly 
and sat back as John gave her the gun. 
The plane started rolling, slowly at first, 
then gathering speed. 

Ben sat rigid, watching the back of 
John’s head. He knew that the pain was 
immense. He had seen a grown man get 
hit by a sting ray once and fall down and 
sob on the ground with the pain of it. 
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And Ben thought, what a wonderful 
guy John is. Maybe he didn’t like sail- 
boats, but he was a wonderful guy. 
There weren’t many people, Ben de- 
cided, who could sit there cool as a cu- 
cumber with a sting ray spine in their 
leg and fly an airplane off a little island. 

John had what it took all right, and 
plenty more. He was a good guy! 

The sand, the sea, the green bushes 
were blurred now as the plane reached 
flying speed. The bumps of the wheels 
over the uneven sand were getting 
farther apart, softer, until, at last, the 
plane was in the air, flying. 

Ben relaxed just a little,, watching 
John’s head. 

And then, without any warning at all, 
John’s shoulders collapsed like a punc- 
tured balloon. And John’s head first 


fell back limply and then rolled along 
the shiny black top of the seat until it 
slumped down out of sight. 

Ben grabbed for the stick, shoved his 
feet toward the pedals of the dual-con- 
trol plane. He could feel everything go- 
ing sick, the wings sagging, the stick 
feeling mushy. 

He grabbed the throttle knob with 
his left hand and shoved but it was al- 
ready up against the stop. 

The plane was clear of the land, stag- 
gering, trying to fly, trying to pull itself 
up into the air. The slowly spinning 
wheels pulled away from the sand six 
inches, a foot, two feet ..... 

Then, ahead, Ben saw the tree—just a- 
small, tough, wind-bent tree. To Ben, 
though, it looked like a hand reaching 
to pull the airplane down from the sky. 


(This is Part One of a three-part story. To be continued next month) 



















Heavenly Hash 


Dice 12 marshmallows. Chop 
1 cup nutmeats. Boil water in 
the bottom of a double boil- 
er. Turn off the heat. Place in 
the top 1 pound of milk 
chocolate. Stir it occasionally. 
Line a tray with waxed paper. 
When the _ chocolate has 
melted, pour half of it into 
the tray. 

Cover that portion with 
marshmallows and nutmeats. 
Pour on the rest of the choc- 
olate. Cool and break candy 
into pieces. 





The Saturday Cook 
Christmas Candies 


Pralines 





Stir the following over high 
heat until the sugar is dis- 
solved: 4 cups of brown sugar, 
Vy cup of cream, 2 tablespoons 
butter. 

Bring these 
quickly to the boiling point. 
Boil without stirring for three 
minutes. Remove syrup from 
the stove. Stir in carefully / 
teaspoon of vanilla and I 


ingredients 


pound of pecan meats. 

Drop candy onto a greased 
pan. Do not let it run to- 
gether. Cool and serve. 
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Solid Comfort! 












































THE JOLLY DOLL MAE 


By LEE WYNDHAM 
Illustrated by NICOLAS MORDVINOFF 


Many, many years ago, in the days 
when the Czar was still Emperor of all 
Russia, there was a small settlement not 

' far from St. Petersburg. It was called 
} Shining Village. There the air was always 

clear and sweet with the smell of grow- 
ing crops or new-mown hay. 
In the whitest cottage with the pret- 
( tiest garden lived Vladimir, the old doll 
¢ maker. Vladimir was always happy be- 
wig cause he did the work he liked best. 

All day long Vladimir sat in his sunny 
little house carving dolls. Some were 
large and some were small. Some were 
life-like and others were meant to be 
funny and laughed at, like clowns. Many 
were so cleverly hinged that they could 
move their arms and legs in the tradi- 
tional Russian dances. The doll’s clothes 
were part of their bodies, carved from 
the same piece of wood. 

Once Vladimir had taken his dolls to 
a famous toy shop in St. Petersburg. Ever 
since then, every doll he made was 
bought by Mr. Adamov, the owner of 
this shop. And always Vladimir was 
urged to make more and more dolls. 

“You know how happy your puppets 
make the children of the city,” the 
merchant would say. 

Old Vladimir would nod briskly and 
smile, saying, “I know that, indeed. But 
I am an old grandfather and I do not 
work very fast any longer.” 

“Well, do your best. Do your best,” 
Mr. Adamov would repeat, climbing 
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aboard his carriage to return to the city 
with a new load of dolls. 

One April day Mr. Adamov came to 
pick up the dolls for the Easter trade. 
Old Vladimir noticed that he appeared 
very glum. So, while packing the toys 
in a big box, he asked, “Are you not 
well?” 

The merchant sighed deeply. ‘‘It is not 
I who am unwell,” he murmured sad- 
ly. “It is my little daughter, Valentina. 
No one knows what is the matter with 
her, but the doctors have told me to send 
her to the country for the summer and 
see if that will not make her better. But 
I do not want to be parted from her. 
She is all I have since my wife died.” 

“You must consider what is best for 
her,” said the old man, adding thought- 
fully, “Why do you not send her here, 
to Shining Village? Have you ever seen 
healthier people or brighter sunshine?” 

The city man gazed about, filling his 
lungs with the scent of growing things. 
Then he replied eagerly, “I do believe 
that you are right. This village is an ideal 
spot for my Vallia. But where would she 
and her Nanna live?” 

“Why right here!” cried the old man. 
‘There is ample room in my house. I 
will show you.” 

Mr. Adamov followed him through 
the neat little cottage. First the old man 
pointed out the huge clay stove which 
filled the whole side of his workshop. 

“This,” said Vladimir, ‘‘is my kitchen 
and workroom. I am old and I like 
warmth in all seasons. I sleep in the re- 
cess above the stove as is the custom 
among country people. That leaves the 
bed chamber free for your daughter and 
her Nanna. See for yourself! Plenty of 
room.” 

“Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Adamov. 
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‘This looks wonderful and I am certain 
my little daughter would be happy with 
you.” 

The old man bowed smilingly, and 
when the carriage rolled off toward St. 
Petersburg, he called, “Bring your 
daughter any time. All will be ready.” 

“Thank you! Thank you! And God 
bless you!”’ the merchant shouted back 
warmly. 

It wasn’t many days later that a big, 
comfortable carriage drew up before 
Vladimir’s gate. He hurried out in time 
to see Mr. Adamov lift out a thin ten- 
year-old girl with long golden hair in 
braids. Pity struck the kind old heart 
as he gazed into her huge blue eyes, 
dark with suffering. 

Hastily Vladimir welcomed them into 
the house. 

In a moment, Valentina was deposited 
on the bed under a down coverlet. She 
smiled wanly at everyone, then closed 
her eyes and dozed off. 

“Bless the little darling,” whispered 
old Masha, the nurse, bustling up to ad- 
just the coverlet. 

The two men shuffled out to stand un- 
happily beside the heavy closed door. 
Then Vladimir placed his gnarled old 
hand on the shoulder 
of the child’s father, 
saying, “If God means 
for Vallia to get well, 
she will get well here. 
I shall cherish her as 
if she were my own 
grandchild.” 

In the morning 
Valentina’s blue eyes 
fluttered open. Just 
for a second she did 
not know where she 
was. Then she 











stretched her thin arms and sat up slow- 
ly. As her eyes traveled to the foot of her 
bed, she gave an excited little shriek. 

“Nanna! Nanna! Come quickly! See 
what I have here!” As she called, she 
reached out toward several of the many 
dolls arranged on her bed! 

Nanna and Vladimir stepped out from 
behind the bed and stood beaming at 
her. 

Vallia smiled at the jolly old man. 
‘My father has told me so much about 
you, Grandfather. And of course I have 
seen your wonderful puppets. But I have 
never seen the like of these. Did you 
make them, Grandfather?” 

He nodded. “Last night. To pleasure 
your eyes this morning.” 





Nanna and Vladimir watched her. 
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“They are the most wonderful dolls 
I’ve ever seen!’’ she exclaimed. “‘Let me 
count them! There are so many.” 

“Twenty,” said the old man. “Each 
one fits into the other.” 

“I have never seen such a splendid 
—twenty!” She laughed joyously. ‘Look 
at them, Nanna! They’re hollow and 
each fits into the other. See! they open 
in the middle. And the smallest is not 
bigger than the nail on my thumb!” 

She proceeded to unscrew the dolls 
and fit one into the other. The largest 
was the size of a quart milk bottle. A 
trifle fatter, perhaps, with the top part 
rounded like a kerchiefed head and the 
whole thing in the shape of a plump 
country woman. Vallia examined the 
dolls closely. ‘Then she giggled. ‘Nanna, 
they are all carved to be like you!” 

And so they were! Old Vladimir had 
burned in the general appearance of 
Nanna Masha into the features and dress 
of the dolls. There were the crinkly eyes 
and plump round face—hair parted in 
the middle and drawn back under a ker- 
chief. And there was the embroidered 
blouse and the jumper dress. But unlike 
Nanna’s busy hands, the doll’s hands 
were folded placidly across the waist. 

The nurse peered at the dolls, then at 
her happy child, and suddenly burst into 
tears of joy. “My darling! I have not 
heard you laugh for many months. Al- 
ready you are getting well.” 

The sick child from the city quickly 
lost her wan air, what with the care of 
her Nanna and her interest in Vladimir’s 
work. He set up his work bench in the 
garden and daily carried her out into 
the sunshine. For hours she played with 
the finished dolls and the old man 
delighted in creating new ones for her 
amusement. 
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In her clever hands, the dolls seemed to spring to life. 


One day Vallia said seriously, ‘“Grand- 
father, why don’t you paint the dolls’ 
faces and their wooden clothes?” 

The old man stroked his long white 
beard, considering the suggestion. Final- 
ly he said slowly, “That is an excellent 
idea. But,” he turned up his hard and 
calloused palms, ‘‘these rough hands of 
mine are not good for holding dainty 
brushes.”” Then a happy notion lit up 
his jolly old face. ‘“But you, my dear, 
why don’t you try it?” 

“Oh! I'd like to!” she said eagerly. 

‘‘Nosooner said than done!” exclaimed 
the toy maker gaily. ‘““Tomorrow one of 
our neighbors will be carting a load of 
vegetables to the city. When he returns, 
he shall bring out the proper paints.” 

Vallia could scarcely wait for the ma- 
terials to arrive. When they did, three 
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days later, she set to work immediately. 
Old Vladimir was amazed at the child’s 
skill in decorating the dolls. Her colors 
were vivid and she devised interesting 
details for the carved wooden costumes. 
In her clever hands the dolls seemed to 
spring into life. 

‘This is astonishing!” cried Vladimir. 
“The puppets are better than ever now. 
Wait until your father sees them, dear 
child.” 

Vallia’s pale cheeks glowed with the 
pleasure in her work. Her appetite in- 
creased until she asked for second help- 
ings at meal times! Gradually her thin 
arms and legs began to fill out and she 
grew stronger day by day. In her bed- 
chamber she began daily to practice 
walking—but secretly—for she wished to 
surprise Vladimir and her father. 
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Then one day while they were work- 
ing in the garden, she quietly rose from 
her chair. Softly she approached Vladi- 
mir’s work bench where he was bent 
low over his task. 

“Grandfather,” she said leaning close 
to his ear, “here is a doll I’ve just 
finished. Will you please put it up to 
dry?” 

The old man’s snowy head jerked up- 
ward. “A-ahh!” he gasped. Then, clasp- 


ing his hands piously, he exclaimed, 


“God be praised.” 

At this very moment a carriage drew 
up smartly before the cottage and Vallia’s 
father leaped out. He could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes when he saw the change in 
his daughter. It was barely a month since 
he’d left her with the doll maker. 

He ran into the garden and embraced 
her, turning grateful eyes upon the old 
man. “You have done what all the doc- 


tors in St. Petersburg could not do,” he 
said. . 

Then Vallia showed her father the 
painted dolls. He was pleased and aston- 
ished by his daughter’s talent. “These 
dolls are now worth twice what they 
were before!” he declared. “When we 
get back to St. Petersburg, my daughter, 
you will see how eagerly people will 
buy them.” 

“Oh, Father!” cried Vallia in dismay. 
“Surely you are not going to take me 
to the city! I am so happy here. I miss 
you, of course, but you are always busy 
in the toy shop and I am lonely in our 
big house. Please, father, do not take me 
from Grandfather Vladimir. He needs 
me to decorate his dolls!”’ 

The father studied her pleading face 
and the questioning eyes of the old doll 
maker. Then he said, “Very well, you 
may stay until fall. But in the cold 





Vallia’s father leaped out, with joy and surprise. 





weather the city will be a better place 
for you. Besides, this year you will be 
strong enough to go to school. I'll prom- 
ise you this, however, that you shall re- 
turn in the spring and paint Grand- 
father Vladimir's dolls.” 

Then he clasped the bent shoulders 
of the old doll maker, saying ‘Vladimir, 
your puppets are becoming more in de- 
mand every day. In fact, I have orders to 
ship some to France and to England. 
Who knows? Someday they may become 
famous even in far-off America.” 

Vallia’s eyes glowed with pleasure and 
her mouth formed a breathless ‘‘O.”’ 

Old Vladimir stroked his white beard 
thoughtfully. At last he said, “This 
doll business has grown so, I think we 
should form a company. Vallia, you shall 
become my partner. We shall call it “The 
Vallia-Mir Doll Company’—a combina- 
tion of both our names.” He rubbed his 
hands happily and continued, “You shall 
have a half interest in it for did not 
your father say the puppets are twice 
as good now that they are painted? All 
winter you shall go to school while I 
_ carve more and more dolls. ‘Then, when 
spring comes, you shall return to dec- 
orate them. Together we shall fill the 
the whole world with our dolls and make 
millions of children happy.” 

And so it came to pass. For many years 
the jolly doll maker and the lovely child 
worked together. Gradually they taught 
their craft to others in Shining Village 
until nearly half the people were en- 
gaged in doll making. The puppets be- 
came famous far and wide. Eventually, 
thousands were shipped to America, to 
delight the children here and to show 
them what the Russian people looked like 
—long, long ago—when the Czar was still 
Emperor of all Russia. 
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‘Che Angels 
2, me , - 


By Ivy O. Eastwick 


Four archangels 
Came flying down, 
Each with shining 
Wing and crown; 
And seven angels 
Radiant, bright, 
Descended with them 
Through the night; 
And ten fair seraphs 
Followed, too, 
Singing sweet psalms 


Which no man knew; 


And twelve bright cherubs, , 


Fat and gay, 

Came sliding down 
The Milky Way. 
All-light, all-beauty 
Was with them 
That night they came 
To Bethlehem 


Illustrated by I. Aronson 
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‘By ROWENA BENNETT 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

SANTA CLaus should wear his famous red and white 
suit, high boots, gloves, etc. 

Jack Frost should be dressed in sparkling white. An 
elf-style costume, if possible, with pointed hat and shoes. 

DaME Spiwer should dress in brown or black with a 
white cap and apron. She can wear dark glasses or gog- 
gles, stuffed stockings with gloves at the end sewed to the 
shoulder for extra arms; and stuffed stockings with shoes 
at the end, sewed under the skirt for extra feet. 

THE FirEFLY may wear a flowered bathrobe and slip- 
pers and carry a candlestick. A flashlight candle would 
be effective. Wings from the shoulders and a flower hat 
of crepe paper would help create a fairy-like effect. 

As few as three children may take part, or as many as 
can be comfortably put on the stage. For example, the 
firefly and spider parts may be handled by one child or 
by choruses who dance, sing, and add pageantry. 

Tue Time: This very Christmas Eve. 

Tue Pace: In the last house at the edge of the world. 
There's a small untrimmed Christmas tree to the right 
of the fireplace and two empty stockings dangling from 
the mantelpiece. A window at the left is covered with 
silver-paper frost stars and hung at the top with silver- 
paper icicles. Behind the Christmas tree is a shadowy 
corner from which certain characters enter. 

Santa Claus and Jack Frost are on the stage as the play 
begins. It is plain that they have just come down the chim- 
ney, for they are brushing the soot from their clothes. 
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Illustrated by PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 


SANTA Cxaus: (ruefully) My! that chimney was a tight 
squeeze! I can’t see why people build them so small. 

JAck Frost: Yes. It even pinched me a little. 

SANTA Cxaus: Oh well, this is the last house on the 
route! The trip seemed extra-long this year. 

Jack Frost: That was because of our long delay. If we 
just hadn’t dropped that big bag off the sleigh . . . 

SANTA Ciaus: (scratching his head with a puzzled ex- 
pression) I still can’t remember what was in that bag. 

Jack Frost: (brightly) It must have gotten swallowed 
up by a snowdrift. 

SANTA CLAus: We never should have wasted so much 
time looking for it. 

Jack Frost: No. We'll be late for pancakes at the 
North Pole, and we promised Mrs. Santa we'd be on 
time this year. 

SANTA Ciaus: (looking around) It won't take long 
here. Only one tree to trim and two stockings to fill. 

JAck Frost: What do you want me to do? 

SANTA CLAus: (opening bags) You fill the stockings 
and I'll trim the tree. (He hands the bulgy bag to Jack 
Frost and turns the other bag upside down to shake out 
its contents. Nothing comes out but a holly wreath and a 
sprig of mistletoe. Santa gasps.) Good gracious! Don't tell 
me all the tree trimmings are gone! 

Jack Frost: (astounded) They can’t possibly be. We 
put a whole extra bag of them in the sleigh this year. 
SANTA CLAus AND JACK Frost: That’s the bag we lost! 
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SANTA CLaus: (in despair) What shall 
we do? What shall we do? 

Jack Frost: (sobbing a little) There 
just isn’t time to go home for more. 

SANTA CLaus: (pacing up and down) 
If only we didn’t need so many things: 
balls, and tinsel, and lights, and a star for 
the top. 

Jack Frost: (perking up) What? Did 
you say you wanted a star? 

SANTA CLaus: (nodding) Of course. I 
always put a star at the top. 

JAcK Frost: (wiping away his tears 
with his coat sleeve) Have you forgotten 
that I’m the best little star-maker in the 
world? (He runs to the window, left, 
and picks the biggest star from the glass.) 
I breathed this onto the windowpane 
just before I came in. 

SANTA Craus: That’s all very well, 
and beautiful, too, but it will only melt. 

JAck Frost: Oh, now it won’t—not on 
Christmas Eve. Every good deed done on 
Christmas Eve is lasting. You ought to 
know that. 

SANTA CLaus: (nodding) How could I 
forget? You can breathe the magic of 
Christmas into that star with a rhyme. 

JAcK Frost: As easily as I breathed it 
onto the window. 

SANTA Craus: And the star will last 
forever. ' 

JAcK Frost: (excitedly) I'll pick some 
icicles, too. They'll make lovely orna- 
ments.. (With stars in one hand and 
icicles in the other he dances about, 
rhyming as he goes.) 

Here is a star for the Christmas tree’s 

tip; 

And here are some icicles. They will 

not drip. 
(He hands stars and icicles to Santa.) 

SANTA CLaus: (admiring the orna- 
ments) Yes. They're made of silver that’s 
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gaily embossed, by a fine silversmith 
known as Jack Frost. (With much 
laughing and whistling, they hang the 
stars and icicles on the tree, Santa put- 
ting the largest star on top.) 





JAcK Frosr: (stepping back to admire 
the effect) They do look nice, but silver 
isn’t enough. We need gold, too. 

SANTA Cxiaus: (looking at tree) We 
don’t need much gold. Just a little 
golden webbing would do. 

Jack Frost: Webbing? Why, I know 
someone who could spin us some golden 
webbing. 

SANTA CLAUs: 
minute? 

Jack Frost: (nodding) All in a 
minute. I'll fetch her at once. She lives 
right in that shadowy corner behind the 
Christmas tree. (He runs to the corner 
and calls to someone. Enter DAME 
SPIDER, with mincing steps) 

SPIDER: (curtsying) Here I am! 

I am the spider who spins golden 

thread. 

Let other spiders spin silver instead. 

I am so wise and I am so old 

I have learned how to weave webbing 

of gold. 

SANTA CLaus: How very clever! And 


(excitedly) All in a 
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will you be so kind as to let us use some 
of your golden webbing? 

SpipER: Of course I will. I brought a 
whole basket of it. I'll even help you 
trim the tree. (She passes the basket to 
Santa and Jack Frost, who takes hand- 
fuls of tinsel. All begin to hang it on the 
tree. They sing a Christmas carol as 
they work. When they are through with 
their work and their song, they stand 
back to view the tree.) 

Jack Frost: (admiringly) ‘There's 
nothing prettier than golden cobwebs. 

SpiveR: How true! Yet I do think we 
need a little color. Silver and gold are 
not enough. 

JAck Frost: I know what’s missing! 
Red and blue and yellow balls! 

SANTA CLaAus: Of course! I always use 
colored balls. 

Jack Frost: What good does it do to 
remember them at this late hour? 

SpipER: Didn’t I hear you say that 
any good thing you make on Christmas 
Eve will last? 

SANTA CLaAus: (nodding) Yes. We did 
say something like that. 

SPIDER: (smiling up at Santa) Perhaps 
you may have some soap bubble pipes 
in your bag of toys. 

SANTA Craus: Yes... but... 

Spiper: If you could just blow lots of 
bubbles and freeze them to glass. 

SANTA Cxaus: Of course! Colored 
balls from rainbow bubbles! 

Jack Frost: (dancing about) And I 
know just the magic rhyme to say over 
them! 

SPIDER: Then what are we waiting for? 
(She runs to the toy bag and takes out 
one of the new wire bubble rings and 
holds it up.) Here’s what I want! 

Jack Frost: (taking another ring) 
We can both dip into the bottle. 
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SANTA Ciaus: (taking up a toy pail) 
You two blow and I'll catch the bubbles 
in this. 

(Jack Frost and the spider now do a 
gay bubble dance. Filling the stage with 
bubbles, they blow as they go. Santa, 
at the back, near the tree, swings and 
swoops the pail in time to the music, 
seeming to catch the bubbles. At the 
end of the dance, Jack and the spider 
bow and Santa places the pail of bubbles 
at their feet.) 

JAck Frost: (lifting his arms and wav- 
ing them over the pail as though weaving 
a magic spell) 

Bubbles, bubbles, turn to balls. 

Change to glass your soapy walls. 

SPIDER: (putting one of her many 
hands into the pail and pulling out a 
real glass Christmas ball) Why, sure 
enough! The magic worked! (She looks 
awed.) 

Jack Frost: (haughtily) My magic 
always works. 

SANTA Craus: Don’t forget you never 
could have done it except on Christmas 
Eve. (Continued on page 38.) 





































At Christmas time the thoughts of every 
boy and girl turn to toys. Probably children 
have always played with toys. Four hundred 
years ago Mexican children played with the 
toy in the corner. 

In ancient Egypt, boys and girls pulled 
jointed clay animals. Some of these have been 
found in Egyptian ruins. 

Greek and Roman children had lots of fun 
chasing hoops. 

A London museum has a wonderfully com- 


plicated toy, made eight hundred years ago. 





You can see below two knights, who jabbed at 


























each other with swords when certain strings 








were pulled. 
Next to them is an English boy of the fif- 





teenth century, riding his hobby horse. 





Toy from Ancient Egypt 
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English Toy Knights on Strings 


Hobby Horse dx are 800 years 7, 
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4, England 
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About the same time, the whirligig, very 
much like the one you play with now, was 
delighting Dutch boys and girls. 

Paper dolls, or jointed paper figures, were 
sold by street vendors in France during the 
early 1700’s. When a string tied to the doll’s 
head was pulled, the figure would dance, mov- 
ing its arms and legs. Soon after, little French 
boys were playing with spinning tops and 
small French girls were winding up music 
boxes and musical toys. The grown-ups had 
just as much fun with these toys as the 
children. 

Some elaborate doll carriages and cradles 
were brought to America by rich travelers 
about a hundred years ago. Here are two 


which are now in museums. 








A Doll Cradle That is 
100 Years Old 





French 
Boys with 
Spinning Top 














Spiper: I'll help you hang them up. w: FIREFLY: (yawning a little and 
Then I must get back to my spinning. Gor holding up her candle) Here I am. 
SANTA Craus: (beginning to Did you want me? 
decorate the tree with the balls) This 


SANTA CLAUS AND JACK FRost: 
ought to be the finishing touch. (turning round in a startled fashion) 





Jack Frost: (also starting to hang €%; You? Who are you? 
up balls) What about lights? aN 4 © Firerty: (fluttering around) I am 
. av — 


Santa Cxaus: (dismayed) Good }#/\.. the firefly, wakened from sleep. Right 
heavens! I forgot about lights. ‘i. by my bedside my candle I keep. 
Jack Frost: We'll have to go with- Jack Frost: The firefly! Of course! 
out them. There’s not a string of We didn’t recognize you. 
bulbs left. (He looks about the room.) SANTA Craus: Not in your winter 
Besides I don’t believe this house is coat. 
even wired for electricity. | FIREFLY: What was it you wanted 
SANTA CLaus: (pondering) And “© me to do? I was so sleepy I didn’t hear 
we can’t use candles. Too dangerous! (2). all Dame Spider said . 
At least, the regular ones are. If it \© >, Santa Ciaus: Why! We want you 
were summer, we could get firefly * to light the Christmas tree. 
candles, the kind that won't set fire to FIREFLY: (Waking up in a hurry) 
anything. Oooooh! I'd just love to. It’s the first 
Spiwer: It may not be a summer, (¢{ time I’ve ever seen a real Christmas, 
but I know where there’s a firefly, just “YS tree with trimmings. 
the same. L SANTA CLaus: You don’t say so! 
SANTA CLAUS AND JACK Frost: (to- Jack Frost: She’s only seen them 
f 








gether) What? A firefly in winter? </ without the trimmings in summer. 
SpipeR: Well, she’s asleep for the SANTA CLaus: Do you know how to 


winter. But we can wake her up. She’s light it? 

right over by my web under a flower- ~~: FIREFLY: (advancing toward tree 

pot on the window sill. AN /\ with uplifted candle) Oh, yes. 1 just 
SANTA CLAus AND JACK Frost: Not XY take my candle and put it here, and 


really! | here, and here. (She touches the 

Spier: Yes, and I'll wake her up “Y) se boughs of the tree as she speaks. The 
myself. You go on with your trimming lights go on.) 
and I'll send her to you. aS ) Everysopy: (spellbound) Oooooh! 

Jack Frost: (to spider) Well, be | = Beautiful! Wonderful! Glorious! 
quick about it. The sun’ll be up any Jack Frost: It was all done by 
minute. ON Magic. 

SpiweR: Don’t worry. I'll hurry. a SANTA Craus: The children won't 
(She runs off with quick, short steps *& be disappointed now. 
to dark corner, right.) | FireFLy: They'll love it. 

(Santa Claus and Jack Frost sing a (They all burst into song: “Oh 
Christmas Carol as they go on with Christmas tree, O Christmas tree, 
the tree trimming. Enter Firefly from $438 How beauteous are thy branches, etc.) 
dark corner right.) THE Enp 
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For nearly three full periods the 
Montreal Royals and the Ottawa Sena- 
tors battled and battered each other 
fiercely in a scoreless tie. These were two 


amateur Canadian ice-hockey teams, 
fighting for the championship. Neither 
team had been able to break through the 
other’s defense for a score all evening. 
Then came one of the most thrilling 
moments in the career of the Royals’ 
Buddy O’Connor, now high-scoring star 
of the New York Rangers. 

As the two teams lined up for a face- 
off in front of the Royals’ cage, the huge 
clock in the ice arena showed just a few 
seconds left to play. The opposing 
Ottawa Senators decided to take a des- 
perate chance to win the game and the 
championship. They called their goalie 
out of the game and sent in another 
forward. This move gave the Senators 
six men on the line, but left their goal 
unprotected. However, they were down 
in front of the Montreal Royals’ goal, 
and the Senators thought that with six 
men there they would certainly get 
control of the puck. There was time for 
just one shot at the goal, so the Senators 
were throwing all their strength onto 
the line. 

But young Buddy O’Connor had some 
ideas of his own. He had to win this 
game for the Montreal Royals. 

The two teams lined up in front of 
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the Montreal Royals’ goal. Buddy took 
his position as center for the Royals. 
The Ottawa center skated into position, 
sneering at Buddy, “It’s all over but the 
shouting, Bud. We'll lick you this time.” 

The referee dropped the puck be- 
tween the two poised and waiting cen- 
ters. There was a flash of sticks and 
Buddy O'Connor connected first. The 
puck shot into the clear. The crowd was 
on its feet. They couldn’t believe their 
eyes. No, they thought, the crazy amateur 
would never try a thing like that. Not 
even a champion professional could do 
it. 

Buddy O’Connor was taking deliber- 
ate aim at the Ottawa goal which was 
170 feet away. Yes, 170 feet away. He 
had to take a chance, Buddy thought. 
Like a flash, he brought his stick down 
to meet the black rubber puck. It sailed 
along the ice in the direction of the 
Ottawa goal. The crowd stood breath- 
less. The puck hit the wooden support 
of the goalie’s cage, and Buddy’s heart 
sank. But a split second later it bounced 
crazily off the support, hit the ice and 
bounced into the net. The red light be- 
hind the goal lit up, signalling to the 
shrieking crowd that the shot was good. 

Buddy had won the game for the 
Montreal Royals, | to 0, on the longest 
chance he has ever taken on a hockey 
rink, before or since. 
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By RAY ST. CLAIR 
Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


There was a bear who did not believe 
in Santa Claus, or in Christmas either. 
“How can such things be?”’ he would 
ask. ‘Anyhow, that’s in the middle of 
winter when I’m always sound asleep.” 
Each year, at the first sign of cold 
weather, the bear would curl up in his 
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cave, snug and warm, and sleep until 
spring. Naturally, he did not believe in 
Christmas. 

This year, however, he could not get 
to sleep. There was a cold draft through 
his cave. Sharp rocks on the floor stuck 
up through his straw bedding. His back 
itched where he could not get at it. 

At last, he staggered to his feet and 
shook the stiffness out of his joints. He 
tried to get his fur to lie down nicely, 
but the more he licked it the more it 
stood straight out. Since he could not 
sleep, he would go out and see for him- 
self that there was no Santa Claus and 
no Christmas. He wanted to look neat 
for the trip, but his fur still stuck out in 
all directions like the needles on a pine 
tree. It had probably been like that all 
the other winters, too, but he had been 
asleep and had not known about it. 

So, looking like no bear ever ought 
to look, he came out of his cave and 
sniffed the cold wind. There was snow 
and ice everywhere. 

“What a climate!” he grumbled. He 
was glad now that his fur did stick out, 
for it kept him warmer that way. 

While he was trying to decide which 
way he should go, he heard a loud whir- 
ring overhead. “P-38?”’ he asked himself. 
“Four-motor transport? Mail plane?” 

The whirr changed to a wheeze, the 
wheeze became a rattle. Then there was 
a loud thump off in the woods. 

‘“Wreck!”’ shouted the bear. “I must 
help them!” and off he lumbered. 
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It was not a P-38, nor a four-motor 
transport, nor even a mail plane. It was 
not an airplane at all. When the bear 
reached the spot, puffing because he had 
run so hard and because he was so fat, 
he saw only an old-fashioned sleigh on 
its side, with bundles scattered in the 
snow all around it. A stout gentleman 
with white whiskers was yelling and 
jumping up and down in the snow. 

‘My,’ thought the bear, “‘he certainly 
does seem upset. I wonder who he is?” 
The red suit the stout gentleman was 
wearing made him seem even angrier 
than he was. 

“Vixen!”’ shouted the stout gentle- 
man. “‘Blitzen!”’ 

The bear, who had been well brought 
up, covered his ears with his paws. The 
stout gentleman, no doubt, was swearing 
in some foreign tongue, and the bear 
did not care to hear such language. 

Then the stout gentleman saw him. 
““So!”’ he said accusingly. ‘‘A bear, right 
out in the open at Christmas time. No 
wonder my reindeer got scared and ran 
away!” 

“I’m sorry,” the bear apologized. “I 
didn’t mean any harm. I just couldn't 
get to sleep. I’m sorry I scared your rein- 
deer.” 

The stout gentleman patted the bear’s 
head and rubbed him behind the ears. 
“Don’t feel badly,” he said in a kindly 


tone. ‘“We all have our off days. Only, I 
wish it hadn’t happened right in the 
middle of the rush season.” 

















“But I do feel badly about it,” insisted 
the bear. ‘I must have caused you a lot 


of trouble. Isn’t there anything I can 
do?” 


The stout gentleman started to shake 
his head. Then he gazed thoughtfully at 
the bear. “Maybe,” he said thoughtfully, 
tapping his nose. “It’s never been done 
before. Would you really help me?” 

“Of course!’ exclaimed the bear. “‘It 
really was all my fault.” 

First they got the sleigh back on its 
runners. Then they loaded all the bun- 
dles onto it. 

“Now what?” asked the bear. “Shall 
I chase your reindeer back?” 

“No!” said the stout gentleman hast- 
ily. ““They can find their way home 
alone. I want you to take their place and 
help me with my deliveries.” 

The bear was shocked. “No!” he 
shouted. “I have never heard of such 
an idea! I’m no horse.” 

The stout gentleman sighed. “Lots of 
good children,’’ he said, “‘are going to 
be disappointed. But if you don’t want 
to help, you don’t want to help.” 

“Oh, all right!” said the bear crossly. 
He placed himself between the shafts of 
the sleigh. “Go ahead. Hitch me up. 
I'll be your horse—only I hope nobody 
sees me!” 

“You're a good bear!’’ said the stout 
gentleman, fastening the lines around 
the bear’s shoulders. ‘The bear licked his 
hands. He couldn't help it. He liked the 
stout gentleman, who smelled so deli- 
ciously of candy and cakes. 
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Then, “Giddyap!” called the stout 
gentleman, and they were off. 

“Hey!” shouted the bear over his 
shoulder. “I’m up in the air. I’m flying!” 

“Of course you are,” replied the stout 
gentleman. “We have a lot of calls to 
make, and you can’t cover the territory 
by staying on the ground.” 

They made call after call, landing each 
time on the roof of the house. At every 
house the stout gentleman would swing 
a huge pack onto his back from the 
sleigh and then, quick as a flash, he 
would slide down the chimney. He did 
this so rapidly that the bear could not 
see how he did it, nor did he have the 
least idea who the stout gentleman was, 
or why he was doing all this. 

At last, as the sky began to lighten 
in the east, they made their last call. 
The bear sighed gratefully. He had 
nearly finished his task. Soon he could 
go back to his cave and sleep. Now he 
was tired enough to sleep the rest of 
the winter. 

The stout gentleman stuck his head 
up out of this last chimney and beckoned 
to the bear. 

“Come with me,” he said. “I want to 
show you something.” Then he slid back 
down the chimney. 

“I’m too fat to get down that chim- 
ney,” objected the bear, but before he 
knew it he was down, standing beside 
the stout gentleman in a small bedroom. 

In one corner of the room were two 
children sound asleep in bed. In another 
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“To my best friend, the bear, from Santa Claus.” 


was a pine tree festooned with popcorn 
and bright colored balls. Underneath 
were piles of toys: skates, and dolls, and 
picture books. 

“These children would not have had 
a Christmas tree or any gifts if it hadn't 
been for you,’’ said the stout gentleman. 
“You're a good bear, a noble and un- 
selfish bear.’’ 

The bear wriggled and sighed. When 
would the stout gentleman let him go 
back to sleep? He didn’t understand 
this talk about Christmas trees any more 
than the talk about Santa Claus. 

In a few moments, they were outdoors 
again. The stout gentleman patted the 
bear’s shoulder gratefully, and said good- 
by. 

The bear was so tired now he could 
hardly crawl back into his cave. He was 
glad to get there. This time, he did not 
notice any sharp rocks or cold drafts. 
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Before you could say 
“Merry Christmas,” he 
was sound asleep. 

That winter the bear 
dreamed of Christmas 
and of Santa Claus, but 
in his sleep he shook 
his head. There isn’t 
any Santa Claus. 

And then suddenly 
he woke up, with the 
warm spring sun pour- 
ing in on him. It was 
time to get up. 

“What a 


dream,” he 


curious 
muttered, 
staggering to his feet. 

He turned his head, 
and saw it. It was a 
Christmas tree in the 
corner of his cave, a 
Christmas tree for bears. 

On the trunk was a large comb of 
honey. Arranged around the base of the 
tree were a dozen or so fine, fat salmon, 
lying on chopped ice so that they would 
stay fresh. The branches of the tree were 
laden with bright lights, and between 
the lights hung festoons of wonderful 
roasted peanuts. There was even a long- 
handled back scratcher, leaning against 
a branch. 

There was a note on white paper with 
a green border. The red lettering on it 
read: 


“To my best friend, the bear, who 
helped me bring a merry Christmas to 
all the children. With most heartfelt 
best wishes, (signed) Santa Claus.”’ 


“Santa Claus!” exclaimed the bear. 
‘So there really is a Santa Claus, and a 
Christmas—” he dipped his paw into the 
comb of honey—‘‘for bears.” 
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2. ARONSON - 


THE UNTORN PAPER 


Here is a trick that can be used as part 
of a show. However, if you prefer to play 
magician for one or two of your friends, you 
can probably put it over if you don’t let 
them get too close. Standing behind a table 
is often a good way to get enough room, 
without having to be too obvious about it. 

Take a large envelope that opens at one 
end, and slip into it a sheet of paper almost 
as large as the envelope. Then pierce the 
lower half of the envelope with a knife and 
stick a pencil through the hole you have 
made. While the pencil is still in the hole, 
reach into the envelope and slowly draw out 
the sheet of paper, unfolded and all in one 
piece. 

That sounds like real magic, doesn’t it? 
The trick is that you have previously pre- 
pared the back of the envelope by slitting 
it nearly all the way across so that the slit 


is wider than the piece of paper. A paper clip 
at each end of the slit will hold it slightly 
open. Then when you put the sheet of paper 
in, it goes into the envelope at the top and 
out at the slit. You need a stiff sheet to do 
this because thin, or soft, paper will catch or 
crumple. The pencil will go through the 
envelope and push the sheet back as it would 
a loose flap. Since you have to hold the en- 
velope up the whole time you are doing the 
trick, to keep the audience from seeing the 
back of it, you may find it easier to make a 





tiny slit with the point 
of a knife at the spot 
where you expect to 
push a pencil through 
before you start to do 
the trick. With a little 
practice you will learn 
how to do it. 











PING PONG POLO 


To play this game you need a ping pong 
ball or a marble and something to represent 
goal posts. Four small jars or cans will do 
very well. If you are playing on a table, two 
goal posts should be at either end about 
eight inches apart. The object of the game 
is to blow the ball between your opponents 
goal posts. 

To begin, set the ball in the middle of 
the table, halfway between the two goals. 
At some signal you have agreed on, you and 
your friend start blowing. He is trying to blow 
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it down to your goal and you are trying to 
send it the opposite way. If the ball happens 
to roll off the table, and it usually does, it 
should be replaced near the spot where it fell. 
Then the starting signal is repeated and the 
game goes on. If a goal is made, the person 
making it scores one point. The ball is put 
back in the middle and the game begins as 
before. 

Ping pong polo can also be played on the 
floor. The players move about on their hands 
and knees with cheeks close to the carpet. 
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SPELL IT WITH AN R 

Put an R before something you use in a boat 

And get a big lion, a-clearing his throat, 

Take an R from a man looking over the wood 

And leave an emotion that doesn’t feel good, 

Take an R from a place that all skaters 
adore 

And you're left with a liquid, not meant for 
the floor, 

Take an R from a vegetable most of us eat 

And you'll have something useful for storing 
your meat, 

Take an R from some spots that may mean a 
disease 

And you'll have a fine tree bowing down in 
the breeze, 

Take an R from be sorry for action or word, 

And what you have left is a beautiful bird. 

Take an R from a word for go back or retrace 

And you're faced with a door going out of a 
place. 


A CHRISTMAS MIX-UP 
Start in the upper left corner and by mov- 
ing straight or diagonally to any adjoining 
square, spell out ten things that are connected 
with Christmas. 
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ADD A LETTER PUZZLE 


- ' 
When you have guessed the first picture 
in each row, add a letter to it to find what 


the second picture represents, and another 
letter for the third. Example: cat, cart, track. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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“HOMERS” 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


This is the name often used for hom- 
ing pigeons, those birds so famous for 
finding their way home from distant 
places. Men make use of this ability. 
There is the sport of racing homers, one 
man’s against another’s, seeing which 
pigeons return first, and how quickly. 
And there is the dangerous work they do 
for the Army, carrying messages during 


battle when radio and field telephones 
fail. 


HOMER WITH 
CAMERA ON 
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Homers have been serving their 


masters for many years. Even old Noah, 
thousands of years ago, seems to have 
known something about them. For when 
he wanted to learn if the flood was go- 
ing down, he sent out a dove (which is 
a pigeon), and it came back with an olive 
sprig in its bill. Probably it just wanted 
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to start a nest (pigeons build with 
twigs), but it showed Noah that some- 
where hillside olive groves were begin- 
ning to show above the water. 
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Many other birds would serve as fine 
homers. Tame starlings have been 
tested for homing ability. In a covered 
cage (from which they could not see), 
some starlings were taken five hundred 
miles from home. ‘Though the cage was 
kept revolving on a phonograph turn- 
table all the while they were on, the 
train, all flew home in a few days. 








Scientists have not yet agreed on how 
the birds do it. But various other crea- 


tures are good at homing, too. There 
are cases of dogs and cats returning 
home from hundreds of miles away. 
Tests show that toads and frogs will head 
for home when carried off and set free. 
Doubtless many other creatures have 
this inclination, for such very different 
animals as the slow tortoise and swift 
antelope prefer to live all their lives 
near the spot where they were born. The 
idea of ‘“‘Home Sweet Home’”’ appeals to 
them as much as to us. So, in a way, it 
is a common thing to be a ‘“‘homer”’. 
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ROBIN HOOD’S CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from page 7.) 

“Where is the gold?” he shouted at 
her, roughly. 

The lady stood against the rock. Sev- 
eral of the tinkers had lit torches of 
boughs from the fire and her proud face 
could be plainly seen by the two men in 
the tree. Her long black braids reached 
to her knees. Her face was pale, and 
there was a black bruise on her temple. 
Her dress was of warm red wool, embroid- 
ered in gold. 

“The gold is not for such as you,” 
she answered, unafraid, through bruised 
lips. “It has been blessed for the poor.” 

Jock o’ the Tinkers gave a snort. ‘““We 
are the poor it has been blessed for,” he 
growled. 

“Shall I shoot her down?’ asked one 
of the tinkers, little knowing that Little 
John’s arrow was aimed at his heart. 

“Nay, ye fool!’ said Jock. “We can 
make the boy talk. We will follow Sir 
Guy’s plan and hold the lady for ransom. 
The boy will tell us where the gold is 
with a little persuasion. Bring me a burn- 
ing splinter.” 

“Now,” whispered Robin. “But no 
bloodshed.” 

Little John gave a frightful yell that 
rose and fell like the cry of a banshee. 
His arrow knocked the feathered hat 
from Jock the Tinker’s head. Robin’s 
arrow sent the flaming torch from an- 
other tinker’s hand, as he yelped like a 
pack of dogs hot on the trail of their 
quarry. Another arrow whistled between 
a man’s arm and his body. Another sliced 
through a tinker’s muffler. With cries 
and screams, the tinkers turned and 
whirled but could find no attackers. 
They dropped their torches and fled, 
with arrows speeding their flying heels. 
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Little John gave a frightful yell. 


Laughing until the tears rolled down 
his nose, Robin Hood climbed down the 
tree. The page had snatched up his bough 
and stood again before his lady. 

“Who are you,” she asked, “who have 
thus dropped from heaven to our res- 
cue?” 

Robin Hood pushed his white hood 
off his face. ““Men call me Robin Hood.” 

The page shrank back. “Three bands 
of thieves this night,” he quavered, “‘to 
set upon us.” 

“Nay,” said the Lady Margaret, “I 
have heard otherwise of Robin Hood. If 
ye are rich, sir, ye will let us go with 
our money for the poor of my town. If 
ye are poor, then the gold is yours. It is 
upon the donkey that bolted through 
the woods.” 

Little John dropped from the tree and 
stood beside Robin Hood, who towered 
above him. 

Robin Hood tossed the branches into 
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a pile where they flamed up. “We will 
take you back to your castle, Lady. These 
are wild times to be abroad alone. Our 
tinkers will soon return to hunt the 
ghosts that drove them off.” 

Little John strode off into the woods, 
to return with the donkey, which had 
been only slightly wounded. Robin 
helped the lady into her saddle. He took 
off his rabbit-skin coat and put it about 
her shoulders, slinging around himself 
the wool sack. 

“Lead the donkey,” he told the page. 
“You have proved well this night that 
you can serve your lady.” 

The boy flushed with pleasure. 

“Now,” Robin said, “we will go back 
through the town and leave the gold at 
the church.”” He grinned at Little John. 
“*Tis a fit ending to a fine Christmas 
Eve.” 

Below the castle gate Robin and Little 
John turned to leave the lady. 
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“Nay,” she said, holding out her hand 
in protest. “Christmas is a time of hospi- 
tality. Wilt thou spend the day with us 
here in our home at the Christmas 
feast?”’ And then as Robin Hood, the 
outlaw, hesitated, she laid a slender hand 
upon his arm. 

“The Yule log is aflame on the hearth, 
blessed for next year’s crops. The halls 
are decked with spicy greens. The wine 
is mulled. The geese are turning on the 
spit.” 

“ "Tis a tempting picture that ye paint 
for us, my lady,” said Robin. 

‘I meant it so,” she answered. ‘‘Christ- 
mas is a time for sharing with others. 
Will you share this time with us?” 

Robin nodded. He and Little John 
walked beside the milk-white donkey 
through the open gate. 

‘This,’ said the Lady Margaret, con: 
tentedly, ‘“‘will pleasure my children 
above all else.” 
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20 Big Prizes 


BOOK CONTEST 


make friends 
ALi 1 @1@) 6.) 1. Answer the questions below. 


2. Then pick your own prize from the books adver- 


tised in this or next month’s STORY PARADE. 


3. Mail your entry as directed below. If you are 
declared one of the winners you will receive the 
book you chose. There will be ten prizes for child- 
ren from five to nine years, and ten for boys and 


am be a bb) 


girls ten years and older. Here are the questions 
010) 4 WEEK to answer: 





HOW DO YOU READ? Lying down like this boy, sitting at a table—or how? 


WHEN DO YOU READ? In the evening after dinner, early in the morning, — 


or when? 


WHY DO YOU READ? | To learn about the world, just for fun,—or why? 
WHAT DO YOU READ? What favorite books? What magazines? What kind 


of stories? 


For the most interesting answers to these four questions, we offer 
twenty prizes. Send: 









1. Your answers to the questions. 


2. The name of the book described in STORY PARADE that 


you want. 


3. Your name, age, and address. 


Mail before December Ist to: Contest Editor, Story Parade, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 




















CHRIST MAS 


By Kathryn Davies, age 8\% 


"Twas the night before Christmas and 
All through the air 

The fragrance of cookies 

Was just everywhere! 

Packages coming, secrets too! 

So much for everyone to do. 

We were so excited and filled with glee 
For you see, we were going to help 
Trim the tree. 

Balls and tinsel, lights and such 
Oh, I do like Christmas 

So very much! 


WHY THE DRAGON IS EXTINCT 
By Lyle Borden, age 7 


Once there was a dragon named Fire- 
Breather. Every time he took a breath, he 
breathed in air, but when it came out it was 
fire. This was because he had touched a tree 
—the Assi Palm, which had been electrified 
because it had been touched by an electric 
eel. 

One day, Fire-Breather found out that a 
great cobra was coming to his cave. When 
he was frightened, he was a terrible sight. 
He breathed fire and lashed his tail hard, 
for he was frightened on hearing that Carrie 
the Cobra was coming to his cave. He lashed 
his tail and made gashes in. the wall. When 
Carrie the Cobra arrived, they tore at each 
other. Carrie the Cobra squeezed and squeezed 
Fire-Breather’s body. Fire-Breather breathed 
fire hot in Carrie the Cobra’s face. 

Fire-Breather was so helpless against Carrie 
the Cobra that in a few minutes he was 
crushed to death. 
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THE LITTLE SPRUCE 
By Mark Bohanon, age 10 


Little Spruce should have been very happy 
to be a Christmas tree, but he wasn’t. He 
wanted to stay in the forest where he grew up. 

Each Christmas the men took one of Little 
Spruce’s friends to be the Christmas tree. 
Little Spruce was glad that he was not chosen 
to be the Christmas tree. Every time the men 
came around, he would shrivel up his branches. 

One Christmas the men got Little Spruce 
and put him in the house and decorated him. 
When the people went out of the room, Little 
Spruce shook off all the decorations. He did 
this so many times that they put him out 
in the wood shed to be burned for fire wood. 
Poor Little Spruce! He should have been glad 
to be a Christmas tree. 


SANTA CLAUS 


By Irene Lowe, age 10 


Santa Claus is coming here 
On Christmas day 

. e - . 
I hear him coming on my roof 


To bring me something to make me gay 


On this merry Christmas day. 
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AN AIRPLANE RIDE 
By Billy Boner, age 9 


Wouldn't you like to go up in a plane, 
Up in the heavens so blue? 

I think it would be fun 

To ride through the clouds with you. 
We would go riding by in the night 
And look down at the cities below, 
To see the millions of lights 

And our homes we all love so. 

As we bank to land at the flying field 
We see boundary lights, 

We thank the pilot for a lovely ride 
And then we say, “Good night, good night!” 


IT MUST BE FUN 
By Bard Rogers, age 8 


It must be fun to be a tree 
To never know what you will be, 
A boat, a house, a Christmas tree 
It must be fun to be a tree. 


THE CLOWN 
By Arthur Gillette, age 9 


Once there was a little clown. It was near 
Christmas and the clown was in a toy-shop 
window. He was unhappy because it was the 
day before Christmas and he had not been 
sold. Then suddenly he heard a voice. It was 
a little voice, and it said “Mama, look! Look 
at the funny little clown. Could I have him?” 

Then the clown went to sleep. He woke 
up to the sound of jingling bells. “Where 
am I?” he said. 

“Ho ho!” said a very deep voice. 

“Santa Claus?” said the clown. Then sud- 
denly all was dark and the little clown went 
to sleep again. 

The next morning he woke up and heard, 
“Oh, Mama, look! The clown from the toy- 
shop.” 

The little clown was very happy. 
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TWO WEEKS TILL CHRISTMAS 
By Joel Sykes, age 10 


The boys and girls throw snow balls to and 
fro, 

Sledding and skiing, away they go 

Through the pines, around the hemlock 

Waiting for Christmas and a filled sock. 





My Horse 


By Ronald Smith, age 10 


VISIT TO CENTRAL PARK ZOO 
By Margaret Ann Doody, age 9 


Oh! I went to the zoo and I had fun, too! 

I saw sea lions all blackish blue,, 

I saw a camel with two humps on his back 
And I really and truly saw a yak, 

I saw a leopard with his little black spots 
And I saw a tiny silver fox, 

And I saw llamas all white and brown 

And I saw an elephant walking up and down. 
I saw a chimpanzee in a rage 

And he shook and shook the bars of his cage. 
I saw a lion waiting for his food 

And he roared and roared but it did no good 
I saw a monkey smoking a cigar 

And a spider monkey sleeping on a bar. 

I saw an elk with antlers on his head 

And I saw a jackal who's sly, ‘tis said. 

I saw a raccoon who washed his feet, too. 

Oh, I had fun when I went to the zoo! 
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DIVING BELL 
By Joel Epstein, age 12 


This was it! The last ship on the docks. All 
day Bill had gone up and down the crowded, 
smoky docks trying to find a job as a diver, 
but all of the boats gave the same answer, 
“Sorry, buddy, better try some other ship.” 
Well, this was it. He started to board the ship 
with grim determination. He saw the skipper 
and asked, “Have you got a place for a diver?” 

The skipper took a foul-smelling pipe out 
of his mouth, and drawled, “No, and get off.” 

As Bill sat with his legs dangling off the 
edge of the dock, it seemed to him that better 
things would come. 

Then to break his thoughts, a bright light 
cut through the starless night and Bill rec- 
ognized the Coast Guard Cutter. As the boat 
docked, the cabin boy came out with a sign, 
“Diver Wanted. Apply Within.” 

Bill could hardly believe his eyes. He saw 
the Captain, who agreed to take him on. The 
Captain explained that he wanted a diver, 
who could look for buried treasure the next 
day. 

Bill went to bed, but not to sleep. He was 
excited. Finally he fell asleep. 

The morning dawned brightly for Bill. 
Everybody he met congratulated him or 
wished him good luck. 

He ate a skimpy breakfast. He spent the 
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(Courtesy of Madame Emmy Lichwitz-Krasso) 
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THE DESERT 


By Corinne Nakamura, age 11 


rest of the morning sharpening his already 
keen knife. 

At eleven o'clock the skipper called him 
and told him to start getting ready. Excitedly, 
he climbed into his diving apparatus, fastened 
on his telephone and was then slowly lowered 
overboard. 

As soon as he felt his heavy shoes hit the 
bottom, he started for a black spot which 
was the wreck for which he was looking. 

When he told the captain that he had 
spotted the boat, the captain told him to 
return to the boat as quickly as he could. 
Jimmy didn’t want to leave the sunken ship 
but he knew that his first duty was to obey 
his skipper. 

As he passed a funny looking formation of 
coral, a long arm shot out and took hold of 
him. He cried, “Help!” 

When this one word reached the ship, the 
men crowded round the rails and all of a 
sudden the water turned inky black. 

All the men breathed, “An octopus!” 

Now the water to leeward was foaming. 
The water started to clear, only to be clouded 
again by blood. 

The men gave a frenzied cheer as Bill 
climbed up the iron stairs, a heavy treasure 
box under his arm. 

The next day the Captain called a meeting 
on deck. The Captain made a speech in which 
he congratulated Bill and awarded him the 
highest honor the Coast Guard could give 
him, the title “Diving Bell.” 
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LIONEL TRAIN Sets 
priced as low as $15.95 


For real Father and Son 
play and excitement 
nothing takes the place of 


LIONEL TRAINS 








SEE THEM AT 
YOUR FAVORITE STORE 


LIONEL TRAINS, P.O. Box 159 
Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York 


I enclose 10c. Please send me the new 40-page, 


I 
I 
l 
full-color Lionel Train Catalog for 1949. 
° l 
1 a pinata eee 
-_ Address si 
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BERTIE’S ESCAPADE 


by Kenneth Grahame (Lippincott. $1.50). A 
pig named Bertie and two rabbits enjoy a 
night out, in very British fashion. This slight 
volume will be treasured by book collectors 
rather than by small American children who 
may find it hard to follow some of the English 
terms. The story is by no means as universal 
in appeal as “The Wind in the Willows” but 
the pictures by Ernest Shepard are delicious. 


PET TALE 
by Ruth and Latrobe Carroll (Oxford. $1.50). 
You can trust Ruth Carroll to devise a story 
which will be true to animal life and children, 
too. This is based on the appealing idea that 
every animal has a pet or special companion. 


LET’S GO TO THE DESERT 
by Harriet Huntington (Doubleday. $2.50). 
Lizards and horned toads, desert flowers and 
rattlesnakes, are put under the microscope in 
this simple but excellent guide to life on the 
American desert. The text couldn’t be better. 


ALICE’S 

ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND and 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 

by Lewis Carroll (Harper. $3.50). Leonard 
Weisgard’s full color illustrations for this 
favorite story draw one back again and again. 
They do not discard Tenniel. Nor are they 
bumptiously matter-of-fact. The animals are 
frisky and nonchalant, not quite of this world. 
In many small details of background, Weis- 
gard makes Wonderland as fascinating a 


country as Alice found it. Best of all, it is a oe’ 


sympathetic interpretation, which should win 
new converts to a story which should never 
be forgotten. 
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LUCKY MISCHIEF 
by Mebane Holoman Burgwyn (Oxford. 
$2.50). Rockfish Muddle Day is a holiday for 
the children who live on Occoneechee Neck, 
in North Carolina. There’s a picnic and 
games, stunts, singing, and a cracker-eating 
contest. But life isn’t all fun and games for 
Allen Peck. He has trouble with his baby 
calf, and with a new boy in the neighborhood 
who seems to be mixed up with an escaped 
convict. This is a realistic, dramatic, and 
tender story of Negro life. Boys of ten to 
twelve will recognize all their own joys and 
SOrTOwWS. 


PICNIC WOODS 

By Lilian Robertson (Harcourt. $2). A 

nursery tale about a picnic basket which 

combines humor and action and a perfectly 

matched story and pictures. This book speaks 

more directly to children than the author’s 
Runaway Rocking Horse. 

LITTLE-OR-NOTHING 

FROM NOTTINGHAM 

by Marguerite Henry and Wesley Dennis 

(Whittlesey House. $2). Circus oddities and 

a clown dog who is always hungry for a good 


bone are cleverly woven into a simple story 
of circus life, behind the scenes. It’s a lovable 
book. (Continued on page 56.) 
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THE TREASURE 
OF LI-PO 


by ALICE RITCHIE. Six fairy tales of China in 
olden days. You'll meet Li-Po, the basketmaker ; 
Lee-Su, the faithful lantern-bearer; Feng-Lien, 
the fox’s daughter; and many more delightful 
people. 26 drawings by T. Ritchie. Ages 9-12. 

$2.00 


SAND IN HER SHOES 


by MILDRED LAWRENCE. Dorrit and her 
brother Sandy were not sure that they would 
like living in Florida. In fact, not until they had 
solved the mystery of an old beachcomber did 
they find they loved their new home. With 31 
illustrations by Madye Lee Chastain. Ages 9-12. 

$2.25 


JUDY’S BABY 


by SALLY SCOTT. When her baby brother was 
first born Judy didn’t think she was going to 
like him. Then she found out just how much 
fun a new baby can be. With 23 drawings by 
Jane Toan. Ages 6-10. $1.75 


MORE DANISH TALES 


by MARY C. HATCH, author of 13 Danish Tales. There 
are trolls, enchanted princesses, giants, and clever peas- 
ant-boy heroes in this wonderful collection of stories 


from far-off Denmark. With humorous drawings by 
Edgun. Ages 8-12. 


‘$2. 50 


THE LOST 
TREASURE BOX 


by HELEN RUSHMORE. Don and Jean, the 
eleven-year-old Crosby twins, and their five- 

year-old brother, Sandy, go to live with their 
Aunt Nancy and Uncle Jim and have a won- 
derful time hunting for a treasure box. With 
16 drawings by Louis Glanzman. Ages 8-12. 


$2.00 


THE LITTLE HILL 


Written and illustrated by HARRY BEHN. A 
whole book of delightful poems about gardens, 
raindrops, hills, adventure, trees, cats and 
cactus, Hallowe’en, thunder-storms, merry-go- 
rounds, and other familiar things. Ages 6 up. 


$2.00 


HURRY BACK 


by LORRAINE BEIM. The Lorimer family take 
an automobile trip from Long Island to Cali- 
fornia and back, and have a great many amus- 
ing and interesting experiences. With 35 illus- 
trations by Edgar Levy. Ages 8-12. $2.25 
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(Continued from page 54.) 
AMERICA’S ETHAN ALLEN 


by Stewart Holbrook and Lynd Ward 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). Ethan Allen was 
a tall man with a big voice, a born fighter 
and leader of men. He is Vermont’s first and 
greatest hero, but all America can thrill to 
his daring deeds. The dangers of pioneer life, 
the wolves and the catamounts, the primitive 
fight for a home, the beginnings of the Revo- 
lution are boldly and beautifully presented 
here in text and pictures. Lynd Ward's full 
color illustrations make this a companion 
volume to America’s Paul Revere. 


THE DARK POOL 


by Leona Train Rienow (Scribners. $2.25). 
A fierce, mysterious, and primitive story of 
young hunters who lived in the Cro-Magnon 
period. It should satisfy the most blood-thirsty 
youngsters. 


‘Please let it be 
the best Christmas 
I've ever had!” 


said ten-year-old Erkki. That 
was before he heard about 
his older brother Matti’s 
boat being overdue. Christ- 
mas just wasn’t the same without Matti; but 
Erkki decided to make presents for everyone the 
way Matti would have done. With Erkki’s help 
and a wonderful surprise at the end, it turned out 
to be the best Christmas after all. 


THE BEST 
| CHRISTMAS 


LEE KINGMAN 


Profusely illustrated by 
BARBARA COONEY 


A warm story of a Finnish- 
American family in Cape Ann 
just the right size for a Christ- 
mas stocking. $1.50 at book- 
stores. 


DOUBLEDAY Bi. BOOK 








BOY’S LIFE DOG STORIES 


Edited by Irving Crump (Nelson. $2). Mutts 
and mongrels make good heroes in this col- 
lection, although an occasional thoroughbred 
proves his championship blood. It’s loyalty 
and courage and companionship that dis- 
tinguish these stories and prove over and over 
that dogs are often worth more than men. 


SONG OF THE PINES 


by Walter and Marion Havighurst (Winston. 
$2.50). Nils was left an orphan at fourteen 
when his father drowned. He had no friends 
or relatives, just his father’s grindstone, and 
some knowledge of the trade. Nils was a 
sturdy lad; he had heard of new lands in 
America, and so he came to Wisconsin to seek 
his fortune. This is a fine pioneer story, with 
real characters and spirit. 





From “Johnny Darling” 


JOHNNY DARLING 
by M. Jagendorf (Vanguard. $.75). The mar- 
velous adventures of Johnny Darling are still 
told by old-timers in the Catskills. It must 
have been a pleasant task for Dr. Jagendorf 
to travel about New York State and get peo- 
ple started talking about this whiskery old 
character. Johnny Darling lets it be known 
that Paul Bunyan has some very fast talking 
to do if he can match Johnny, tale for tale. 
But let me warn you: reading books like this 
is habit-forming. 

(Continued on page 59.) 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 of Story 
Parade published monthly (10 months) at Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y. for October 1, 

York, County of Dutchess, ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Frank J. Leyerle, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the Story Parade 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweeckly news- 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 
1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Pub- 
lisher, Story Parade, Inc. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, Barbara Nolen, New York City; Managing 
editor, Lockie Parker, New York City; Business manager, 
Frank J. Leyerle, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York 
City; Emil Stremlau. 


1949, State of New 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding | percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) FRANK J. LEYERLE 

Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day 
of September, 1949. 


PERCY F. JORDAN 
(SeaL) (My commission expires March 30, 1951) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
by Genevieve Foster (Scribners. $2). If you 
want a pocket biography of Washington, this 
is a handy volume. It is direct, it is accurate, 
it has a nice sense of balance, although it 
lacks the colorful detail of the author’s 
famous George Washington’s World. 


THE TREASURE OF LI-PO 


by Alice Ritchie. (Harcourt. $2.00). Long 
and short, these legends of olden days in 
China, never fail to fascinate. You can choose 
adventure, romance, magic, or humor. 


RUNAWAY APPRENTICE 


by Margery Evernden (Random House. 
$2.50). This is another excellent tale, which 
first ran the gauntlet in Story PARADE under 
another title, “Secret of the Shadows.” Bandits 
and emperors, puppet shows and peasants, 


make a fast-moving mystery of old China. 


FLOSSIE AND BOSSIE 


by Eva Le Gallienne (Harpers. $2). This is a 
delightful barnyard fantasy, with two ban- 
tam hens as the chief heroines. Hens are gen- 
erally considered rather silly creatures, but 
no sillier than humans, you'll agree, when 
you become absorbed in the quarrels and 
squabbles of this typical barnyard. There’s 
no telling what age will like this fable best; 
probably the best thing to do is read it aloud. 
It’s a book to enjoy with others. 


TREASURE MOUNTAIN 


by Evelyn Sibley Lampman (Doubleday. 
$2.50). Hoxie and Irene were _ half-breed 
Indians, raised at a government Indian 


school. One summer they set out to visit Old 
Della, a distant relative, nearly a hundred 
years old. Della was a blanket Indian, who 
had no use for white men, for soap, even for 
buried treasure. This story of conflict between 
old and new has power to hold you. 
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From “The Orange Fairy Book 


THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 


by Andrew Lang (Longmans. $2.50). Andrew 
Lang spent his life collecting the best stories 
he could find, all over the world, and his 
shelf of rainbow-backed fairy tales are a touch- 
stone for story-tellers. Newly printed and 
newly illustrated, the ORANGE, always a 
favorite, appears with story titles of the best: 
Pinkel and the Witch, The White Wolf, 
Little King Loc. 


HERE COMES THE SHOWBOATI! 


by Ellis Credle (Nelson. $2.50). When this 
story was first published in Story PARADE, 
many of our severest critics pronounced it the 
best in a long time. From the moment that 
Chris lets loose his jumping frogs, there is 
nary a dull moment, way down yonder on 
the Pasquotank River. Chris and Lucy had 
very little cash money, but plenty of chance 
for a good time, and they made the most of 
it. Even a witch doctor helped. 


JUDY-COME-LATELY 
by E. B. Martin (Harcourt, $2.25). Judy 
was thrilled when she was invited to join 
her Uncle Jay in his house-car and tour 
the county fairs in lowa one summer, selling 
novelties. Judy learns the lingo of sideshows 
and many tricks to fool the public. She also 
makes friends and enemies among the show- 
people, and helps to catch a criminal. 
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CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS by La Vada 





Materials needed: heavy 
paper, glue, cotton, col- 





ored paper, sequins, beads, *) 
ribbon, yarn and string. ° 
37 

1. For your pattern, “RG b 
divide a piece of paper hy, — 
3 in. by 41% in. into % pital 
in. squares. Draw out- 3. Apply colored paper bits, sequins, or beads 
line of snowman as for the eyes, mouths and buttons of the 
shown below and cut it figures. Aprons and capes can be cut for them 
out. Arms are to be cut from bits of ribbon, cloth and yarn. Fasten 
in along dotted line. loops of string to the heads of figures so they 


can be hung on the tree. 


2. Trace pattern on heavy paper. Cut out 
figure and cover one side with glue. Stick 








fluffy small pieces of cotton onto figure and 
allow the glue to dry. Then apply glue to 
other side, stick on cotton and allow to dry. 
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The stochinds are hun by thecumney with care, 
In Meee Hest ot. on soon will be there. 














na wait and they waxt, but woSanta appears. 
‘Tl him inhere,’ omnes ‘by the’ ears!” 














"Tat Santa's not real.”exclauns Mother in sorrow. 
‘He cant fill the stockings for Cleristimas tomortow 





Says father,“He can and with noifs or buts — 
We take first the raisins -we tahe next,the nuts; 








“The Frosting breaks up into pieces of candy , 











The rest int cookies - and everythmgs dandy! - 








rp pon for m 


“He _ even mi 9 
urned out to be 


What aSanta,"says Mother,“he 
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Just like decorating the tree, or hanging up the stocking, the gay 
and friendly Christmas Seals have become part of the Yuletide ritual 
in millions of homes throughout America. 

They're Santa’s biggest bargain — because they give so much for 
so little. 

They give added protection to family, friends, and the entire com- 
munity against tuberculosis. And since 1904 they have helped to spare 
more than 100,000 lives a year. 

You can help Santa help you — by supporting this once-a-year appeal 
for the year-round program of prevention and control carried on by 
the National Tuberculosis Association and its affiliates. 


So, please, buy and use Christmas Seals — send in your contribution, 
today. 


Buy Christmas Seals 


Because | ine 2 

t . . . 
porscuue. this space hes Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. New York 
been contributed by 
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by La Vada 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 








Materials needed: Sheets of white 
drawing paper 414,” x 12”, crayons, 
water color, or tempera paint, gold 
stars and snowflakes, gummed 
stickers. 


1. Cut piece of paper 414” x 12”. 
Mark in center and 1” from each 
end. 


2. Draw picture on bottom half 
and color. Cut away background. 


3. Fold paper through middle 
and color background. Paste on 
stars and snowflakes for sparkle. 


4. Crease lower folds and fasten 
sticker to bottom. Mail the card 
flat. Your friends can stand it up 
by pasting sticker to front. 






































12 BIG ISSUES FUNTHE YEAR ROUND 


Wart Disneys ann 
STORIES 


The only magazine of authentic Disney 
Characters pledged to Clean, Wholesome Humor. 







‘Froc!/ Full color iron-on cloth 
appliqués of your favorite Disney char- 
acters given with each subscription. 







Disney Bondex appliqués are ideal 
for ornamentin¢g clothing, towels, etc. 
All colors are fast. Full instructions 
are in the package. 


A l-year subscription— *1.00 A 2-year subscription — $1.75 



















(12 big issues) (24 big issues) 
A 3-year subscription—*2.50 A 5-year subscription—*4.00 
(36 big issues) (60 big issues) 
K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT. 12SP POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Enclosed find ™.o89* for $0. covering... subscriptions for the 1949 


Christmas Offer. Please print name and address plainly. 


Send a... year subscription to “Walt Disney's Senda _____.year subscription to “Walt Disney's 
Comics and Stories”’ to: Comics and Stories’’ to: 
a ee ic cl Se uehedtinsiegunnabedadile DI sociciiiteiblentcia'G ioe caret aducinraciean 
| I nner ee ee oneal Street 
ESR Le Se ee re | ET: = rT 
Ce ; sess ‘i State 0000000... 


O Check here if this is a new subscription O Check here if this is a new subscription 


een a ee obit cai Gift Card to read from 

Donor’s Name ................--.. LUE Rae en ae aa cis Donor’s Name ........... 

i . : Address _..... oe vere FS sie: glee 
K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. pept.1z2se POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. pvept.12se POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Use plain sheet of paper for additional subscriptions, incorporating the above data. 





Some familiar tales, some not so familiar, but ‘‘Let’s Pretend’’ 
is a selected list of fairy tales especially enjoyable 
because they are told by Nila Mack whose juvenile radio 
program, Let's Pretend, won the Peabody Award! 
Cinderella, Rumpeistiltskin, the Leprechaun, and other 
characters are vividly brought to life with beautiful 


full-color illustrations. Only 59c at your nearby store! 


Jenothern Whitman Original! 





Whitman Publishing Company * Racine, Wis. 





Special Christmas O, 2 


Story Parade 


makes a wonderful gift coming 
Christmas and ten times a yea 


This year we send an extra $if 


‘ ~ six Disney appliques 
be! Oro gf to iron on children’s 
‘3 . © elothing, curtains, ete. 
¢ 
4 7 AND 
a Yi 

eel ma a handsome Christmas 
® > sg eard to announce your $ift. 


ee ALL FOR $3.00 


Cut or copy the blank 
below and do it NOW 


vy” awe ; Wimmer 


for delivery to your 


friends ‘by Christmas. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York ORDER NOW 
0) Check here if this is a new subscription. 


Please send years subscription to: $7.00 for 3 years (30 big issues) 
$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year (10 big issues) 


atime 











